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STRAYED,  BUT  NOT  LOST, 


CHAPTEE  I. 


A  BROCHURE. 


"  Par  tout  oil  le  corps  se  livre  sans  que  le 
Cceur  se  donne,  il  y  a  prostitution." 

Chakles  Lemesle. 


Now  that  Mrs.  Curtls's  mind  had  been  set  at 
rest,  all  went  on  smoothly  and  joyously.  An- 
nette was  as  happy  as  a  bird,  and  Paul  and 
Phil  were  overflowing  with  animal  spirits. 

In  the  eyes  of  each  other  the  young  couple 
were  married,  and  as  strong  a  bond  of  union 
existed  between  them  as  if  they  had  been 
through  the  ceremony  which  the  law  of  this 
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country  demands.  They  had  vowed  eternal 
fideHty  to  each  other,  and  what  is  more,  they 
meant  what  they  vowed  ;  they  took  one  another 
for  Hfe,  and  who  shall  part  them  ?  Married  ! 
these  young  people  were  better,  far  better 
married  in  the  sight  of  their  God  than  they 
who  stand  up  in  His  house  and  solemnly  pro- 
mise that  which  they  have  no  idea  of  per- 
forming ! 

Society  however,  artificial  inconsistent  so- 
ciety, thinks  otherwise,  and  were  Paul  to  intro- 
duce his  loving  partner  amongst  his  own  circle, 
she  would  be  instantly  tabooed. 

One  of  the  first  probably  to  decline  her  ac- 
quaintance would  be  Mrs.  Chicory,  who,  at  the 
age  of  one-and-twenty,  sold  herself  at  the  hy- 
meneal altar  to  her  old  doting  husband.  She 
did  not  sell  herself  for  a  song,  it  is  true  ;  old 
Chicory  is  a  retired  grocer,  and  made  a  heap 
of  money  by  keeping  an  Italian  warehouse. 
His  antecedents,  though  well-known,  are  of 
course  sunk  and  lost  under  the  weight  of  his 
gold,  and  the  ungrateful  old  man  now  professes 
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the  profoundest  ignorance  in  respect  of  those 
necessaries  which  placed  him  in  his  present 
position.  Miss  Dash,  the  present  Mrs.  Chicory, 
is  of  a  good  county  family ;  but  her  family, 
like  many  other  families,  wanted  money,  and 
none  of  her  family  more  so  than  herself.  In- 
deed nothing  but  her  state  of  impecuniosity 
(and  his  debts)  had  prevented  her  marrying 
Frank  Hilton,  a  penniless  subaltern  whom  she 
had  loved  for  years  past.  Chicory  didn't  want 
money — he  had  that — what  he  wanted  was 
position — Miss  Dash  didn't  want  position — she 
had  that — what  she  wanted  was  money,  so  she 
leads  old  seventy-four  to  church,  and  vows  to 
God  to  love  the  old  cripple  ^^till  death  do 
them  part,"  inwardly  hoping  that  little  con- 
tingency may  soon  occur  and  leave  her  a  gay, 
rich,  and  fascinating  young  widow,  when  she 
knows  well  her  old  flame  will  come  forward. 

And  how  does  Mrs.  Chicory  behave  to  her 
antique  spouse  after  her  solemn  protestations  ? 
When  we  say  Mrs.  Chicory,  we  mean  women  of 
her  class.     Their  behaviour  depends  on  circum- 
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stances.  If  the  old  idiot  has  settled  his  all  on 
the  charming  creature,  she  takes  the  high-hand 
at  once,  snubs  him  in  public  and  private,  and 
affects  the  society  of  some  young  officer  of  her 
choice ;  if  there  is  anything  more  to  be  got  by 
his  will,  he  is  treated  according  to  the  amount 
he  has  to  dispose  of,  and  which  he  might  possi- 
bly leave  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place,  her  in- 
discretions are  patent,  she  has  no  occasion  to 
disguise  them ;  in  the  second,  she  either  in- 
dulges her  fancy,  suh  rosd,  or  deems  it  politic 
to  postpone  her  amusements  till  old  fossil's 
death,  when  she  begins  to  live.  Mrs.  Chicory, 
however,  moves  in  the  best  circles.  People  are 
very  particular  whom  they  invite  to  meet  the 
Chicorys.  'Eo  one  the  least  tainted  with 
"  trade  "  must  be  asked  to  dine  with  the  re- 
tired grocer ;  no  poor  governess,  no  professional 
artiste,  no  one  who  rides  in  a  'bus  is  fit  com- 
pany for  Mrs.  Chicory. 

That  lady  is  charitable,  too  (in  her  way) ; 
she  subscribes,  amongst  other  things,  to  the 
Society  for  the  Eescue  of  Fallen  Women,  under 
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which    category   she   would    include   Annette 
Lejeune. 

We  think  Mrs.  C.  would  not  hurt  herself 
much  if  she  fell — she  has  not  nearly  so  far  to 
fall  as  the  poor  girl  whom  she  condemns.  She 
has  bought  with  the  price  of  perjury  and  de- 
ception the  privilege  of  passing  judgment  and 
damning  Annette,  whom  she  denounces  as  a 
fallen  and  abandoned  woman.  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  C.  has  been  to 
church,  and  obtained  a  certificate,  and  is  there- 
fore a  far  superior  creature  to  Annette,  who 
would  rather  die  than  sell  her  charms  after 
Mrs.  C.'s  fashion !  In  the  eyes  of  society,  at 
least,  Mrs.  C.  has  the  advantage ;  we  do  not 
say,  however,  that  there  is  any  comparison  be- 
tween these  two  characters.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  insult  our  heroine  by  classing  her 
with  Mrs.  C. !  But  enough  of  this,  as  Toole 
says,  "  it  does  make  one  so  wild !  '* 

Paul  had  no  occasion  to  introduce  Annette 
to  any  one,  as  he  went  into  little  or  no  society 
in  Westhampton.     Some  few  miles  from  this 
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town  was  a  little  village  on  the  sea- coast,  called 
Beesands,  and  there  was  to  be  obtained  some 
fair  duck-shooting,  and  Paul,  who  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  shooting,  had  asked  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  fortnight  from  Messrs.  Hookham 
and  Land,  with  a  view  to  follow  up  his  favourite 
pursuit.  The  men  of  law  made  no  difficulties, 
so  Paul  and  Annette  took  lodgings  at  Beesands 
for  a  fortnight,  of  course  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyr- 
rell. Whilst  there,  an  accident  befell  Paul, 
which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 


WHAT  BEFELL  OUR  HERO  AT  BEESANDS. 


'  Oh,  woman !  in  our  hours  ©f  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light,  quivering  aspen  made  ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 

Scott— Marmion. 


A  PRETTY  little  place  was  Beesands ;  a  small 
fishing  hamlet  composed  of  about  a  dozen 
houses  and  a  preventive-station.  The  cliffs  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  high  and  steep,  but 
Beesands  itself  lay  on  a  sand-bar  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  river  which  flowed  into  the  sea,  at 
this  point  forming  a  wide  estuary  for  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  sea.  The  wild-fowl  used  to  fre- 
quent this  estuary  in  great  numbers  at  night, 
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and  by  day  many  were  to  be  seen  lying  in 
flocks  (at  some  distance  from  the  high  cHffs  of 
which  we  have  spoken)  on  the  waters  of  the 
bay.  When  the  wind  blew  hard  on-shore  was 
the  time  for  the  sportsman  to  take  up  his  posi- 
tion amongst  the  rocks  under  these  high  cliffs. 
The  ducks,  finding  themselves  uncomfortable 
in  the  tumble  of  the  sea,  would  seek  shelter 
amongst  the  rocks  and  in  the  little  pools  along 
the  coast ;  and  the  patient  sportsman  would,  on 
such  a  day,  be  rewarded  by  several  shots. 

A  bright  still  night  was  the  time  to  ap- 
proach the  fowl  in  a  duck-boat  on  the  estuary ; 
and  to  both  pursuits  Paul  was  equally  attached. 
The  weather  had  been  cold  and  clear  for  the 
three  or  four  days  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyrrell 
had  been  at  Beesands ;  but  a  sudden  change 
had  taken  place,  and  on  the  day  on  which  the 
accident  happened  a  gale  of  wind  was  blowing- 
on-shore,  accompanied  by  a  drizzling  mist.  The 
house  in  which  the  young  people  were  located 
belonged  to  one  of  the  coastguardmen,  who, 
having  more  room  in  his  cottage  than  he  re- 
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quired,  was  glad  to  let  out  his  two  best  rooms 
as  lodgings  when  opportunity  offered. 

The  day  promised  to  be  a  rare  one  for  sport, 
and  Paul  had  gone  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  about  two  hours  before  low-water,  that 
being  the  best  time  to  conceal  himself  amongst 
the  rocks  which  the  wild-fowl  frequented.  He 
had  told  Annette  that  he  should  return  to 
dinner  at  six;  and  that  dear  thoughtful  girl 
was  airing  his  under-garments  and  slippers,  and 
momentarily  expecting  the  return  of  her  liege 
lord.  Six  o'clock  came  but  no  Paul :  half- 
past  six  and  the  dinner  spoiling,  still  no  Paul. 
Seven  o'clock  struck ;  and  Annette,  brave  as 
she  was,  began  to  feel  uneasy.  She  knew 
Paul  could  not  see  to  shoot  after  five  o'clock, 
and  half-an-hour,  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
at  most,  would  bring  him  home  from  the 
shooting-ground.  At  half-past  seven  Annette 
went  to  ask  Mr  Sebright,  the  coastguardman, 
to  go  in  search  of  Paul,  but  she  found  that  the 
guard  had  just  left  on  their  rounds  in  their 
boat.     She  therefore  determined  on  setting  out 
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herself  to  look  for  her  lover,  and  was  putting 
on   her   hat   and   shawl,    when    she    heard   a 
scratching  at  the  door.     Sambo,  Paul's  great 
black  retriever,   had  returned  alone,  and  was 
howling    piteously.    Annette   knew  well   that 
Sambo  would  never  have  left  his  master  with- 
out some   extraordinary  motive,  and  was  more 
than  ever  convinced,  by  the  sagacious  brute's 
howling,  that  his  master  was  in  trouble.     With 
hurried  steps  Annette,  having  provided  herself 
with  a  pocket-flask  of  brandy,  followed  the  old 
dog,  who  was  making  away  for  the  cliffs,  ever 
and  again  looking  back  wistfully  to  see  if  his 
mistress  were  foUowinor.     The  rain  had  ceased 
and   the   night  was  clear  and    cold,  and   the 
brave  girl  sped  rapidly  along,  thanks  to  the 
bright    moonlight.    Various   were    the   causes 
which  had  occurred  to  Annette  as  having  de- 
layed Paul.     She  thought  it  probable,  amongst 
other  things  (from  the  accounts  he  had  given  her 
of  the  previous  day's  sport}  that  in  attempting 
to  approach  the  wild-fowl  he  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  incoming  tide,  and  at  first  was  inclined 
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to  entertain  this  idea  as  it  afforded  her  mind 
most  rehef.  Then  again  she  remembered  that 
Paul  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  would 
have  unhesitatingly  swam  ashore  rather  than 
cause  her  anxiety  and  alarm  by  waiting  for  the 
turn  of  the  tide.  She  was,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  a  girl  of  the  strongest  nerve,  and  her 
presence  of  mind  never  deserted  her.  She  had 
not  forgotten,  in  the  hurry  of  her  departure, 
to  fill  a  pocket-flask  with  Cognac.  How  few 
girls,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have 
thought  of  the  brandy,  and  the  service  that  it 
might  render !  The  path  along  the  edge  of 
the  cliffs  was  rough  and  steep ;  the  ground  was 
not  cultivated  home  to  the  edge,  as  the  crumb- 
ling stone  frequently  gave  way.  The  borders 
of  the  cliffs  were  therefore  grown  with  gorse 
and  brushwood,  and  by  the  treacherous  light  of 
the  moon  Annette's  progress  was  both  difficult 
and  laborious.  More  than  once  she  tripped 
and  stumbled  over  the  stumps  which  found 
themselves  in  her  path,  and  which  were  formed 
by   the  gorse  having  been    cut  within    a  few 
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inches  of  the  ground  to  clear  a  path.  Eegard- 
less  of  scratches  and  bruises  the  noble  girl 
toiled  on,  Sambo  returning  now  and  then  to 
see  if  she  were  coming  on,  and  again  running 
on  before  her.  An  hour's  hard  walking  brought 
Annette  to  the  top  of  a  bye-path  (if  such 
it  could  be  called)  leading  from  the  top  of  the 
cliff  to  the  beach,  some  three  hundred  feet 
below.  Whilst  walking  together,  Paul  had 
pointed  out  this  path  to  Annette  as  the  way 
by  which  he  reached  the  beach,  and  well  did 
she  remember  how  she  had  shuddered  on  look- 
ing over  the  summit,  and  begged  Paul  to  be 
careful  how  he  trod  this  track,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  scarcely  foothold  for  a  goat. 
Sambo  had  already  begun  the  descent,  and 
Annette,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  fol- 
lowed the  dog.  She  felt  no  fear  now — the 
safety  of  her  beloved  was  concerned — and  she 
thought  little  of  her  own.  Cautiously  yet 
boldly  she  followed  the  tortuous  windings  of 
the  precipitous  track,  clinging  to  the  briars 
and  ivy  which  grew  wherever   the  nature  of 
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tlie  soil  permitted,  tearing  her  hands  cruelly. 
Occasionally  she  would  come  upon  a  bare  lot 
of  rubble  devoid  of  all  vegetation,  which  would 
give  way  under  her  weight,  and  on  which  she 
would  slip,  accompanied  by  an  avalanche  of 
stones  and  earth,  to  the  next  piece  of  brush- 
wood below.  In  such  places  she  was  obliged 
to  dig  her  hands  into  the  rubble  to  stay  her 
downward  course,  as  her  feet  slipping  from 
under  her,  by  reason  of  the  treacherous  ground 
giving  way,  she  had  to  assume  a  sitting  posture. 
On  nearing  the  beach  she  came  upon  a  piece 
of  hard  rock.  Here  the  action  of  the  waves 
during  gales  and  spring-tides,  had  washed 
all  the  loose  shelving  rubble  from  the  cliff, 
and  left  a  steep  surface  of  hard  rock.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  same  action  of  the  sea  had 
made  httle  holes  here  and  there,  which  enabled 
her  to  find  a  foothold  and  a  grip  for  her  hands. 
The  sagacious  old  dog  knew  well  that  he  could 
not  descend  at  this  point ;  and  after  looking 
wistfully  down  and  whining  for  some  time,  he 
started  off  to  the  right,  and,  selecting  a  spot 
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where  the  rocks  ran  down  almost  to  the  water's 
edge,  plunged  in  and  swam  towards  the  beach. 
Bruised,  cut,  and  with  torn  garments,  Annette 
at  length  reached  the  beach  in  safety,  though 
well-nigh  exhausted  with  her  exertions.  She 
looked  around  her  and  listened.  All  was  still, 
save  for  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  sea 
breaking  on  the  little  beach  on  which  she 
stood.  Again  she  listened,  and  heard  a  faint 
sound  as  of  some  one  breathing.  Annette 
strained  her  eyes  in  every  direction,  and  at 
first  could  see  nothing  ;  but  the  sound  becoming 
more  and  more  audible,  she  looked  in  the 
direction  from  whence  it  came,  and  detected  a 
small  black  object  on  the  water  some  twenty 
yards  from  her.  Her  heart  beat  fast.  The 
object  was  moving  towards  her.  It  was  Sam- 
bo's black  head,  which  appeared  above  the 
water  as  he  swam  towards  the  shore,  and  it 
was  his  breathing  which  she  had  heard.  The 
old  dog  landed,  shook  himself,  and  ran  up  to 
the  girl,  inviting  her  by  his  behaviour  to  follow 
him.     Sambo  led  on  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
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beach,  and  on  arriving  there,  turned  upwards 
over  some  rocks  and  huge  stones,  which,  hav- 
ing been  at  some  prior  time  detached  from  the 
face  of  the  chfF  by  a  land-shp,  now  lay  piled 
and  jumbled  together  in  strange  confusion. 
The  ascent  was  steep,  and  the  steps  from  rock 
to  rock  were  in  many  places  high.  Annette 
followed  with  difficulty,  and  on  reaching  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge,  was  obliged  to 
pause  for  breath.  Sambo  was  already  half-way 
down  the  rocks  to  the  beach  below — a  contin- 
uation, it  might  be  called,  of  the  beach  to 
which  the  girl  had  first  descended,  but  inter- 
rupted by  jutting  rocks  and  the  debris  of  the 
land-slip.  Annette's  heart  beat  so  loudly  from 
her  exertions  and  from  anxiety,  that  she  lis- 
tened in  vain  for  any  sound  which  might  guide 
her  to  her  lover.  With  all  the  strength  she 
could  command,  she  shouted — "  Paul !  Paul !  " 
and  after  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  the  echo 
from  the  face  of  the  cliff  gave  back  her  words 
mockingly,  and  again  all  was  still.  On  begin- 
ning the    descent,    Annette    caught   sight    of 
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Sambo  on  the  beach  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  alongside  of  the  dog  was  the  prostrate  form 
of  a  man,  at  which  he  was  pulling  and  tugging 
with  his  teeth  with  all  his  might  and  main. 
Her  heart  almost  sank  within  her.  He  had 
not  answered  to  her  shout.  "  Grood  God  ! " 
muttered  Annette,  "he  is  killed!"  In  an 
agony  of  despair  she  clambered  downwards  and 
reached  the  strand.  A  low  groan  now  caught 
her  ear,  and  oh !  how  welcome  was  that  indica- 
tion of  life.  "  Paul,  darling !  "  she  whispered 
as  she  knelt  on  the  sand  and  leant  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  her  lord,  "  it  is  I,  your  own 
l>rannie.  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  "  Paul  was 
insensible  ;  he  heard  not  the  voice  which  was 
wont  to  fall  as  sweetest  music  on  his  ear. 
Annette  was  greatly  distressed ;  but  the 
breathing,  which  was  plainly  audible,  and  the 
groans  which  she  had  heard,  reassured  her, 
and  she  knew  he  was  alive.  The  reason  of  the 
dog's  conduct  was  now  evident.  The  tide  was 
still  flowing,  and  on  changing  her  position  the 
girl  saw  that  Paul's  feet  were  already  covered 
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by  the  salt  water.  Sambo  had  discerned  his 
master's  danger,  and  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
pull  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves.  An- 
nette shuddered  as  she  reflected  on  what  must 
have  happened  had  she  arrived  half-an-hour 
later  on  the  scene.  She  now  began  to  realise 
what  had  happened.  On  touching  Paul  to 
drag  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the  in-coming 
tide,  he  groaned  audibly,  and  Annette  felt 
assured  that  some  of  his  bones  were  broken. 
Heedless  of  his  groans  she  with  some  difficulty 
dragged  him  above  high-water  mark,  and  hav- 
ing moistened  his  lips  with  some  brandy  from 
her  flask,  she  shouted  as  loudly  as  possible  for 
help,  and  tried  to  find  out  what  injuries  Paul 
had  sustained.  His  gun  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  and  on  looking  around  her  it  was  evident 
that  the  accident  had  not  occurred  at  the 
identical  spot  where  Paul  lay.  No  blood  could 
she  see  about  his  clothes,  and  she  shrewdly 
conjectured  that,  had  his  injuries  been  caused 
by  his  gun  going  off  accidentally,  she  would 
have    found  the  fowling-piece    close    by  him. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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Agaln^  he  could  not  have  fallen  where  he  then 
lay,  as  the  rocks  above  were  low  and  the  sand 
was  deep  and  soft  for  some  distance  around. 
The  spot  where  the  accident  occurred  was,  as 
Annette  guessed,  now  covered  with  water,  and 
poor  Paul  had  dragged  himself  away  from  the 
approaching  sea  until  his  strength  had  failed 
him  and  he  became  insensible.  From  the  pain 
which  her  touch  seemed  to  produce,  Annette 
gathered  that  both  the  right  arm  and  leg  were 
either  broken  or  severely  injured.  What  was 
the  poor  girl  to  do?  She  would  not  leave 
Paul  whilst  she  went  back  for  help,  and  there 
seemed  no  alternative  but  to  pass  the  night 
with  him  on  the  beach.  After  an  hour's  anxi- 
ous watching,  during  which  her  lover  showed 
little  or  no  signs  of  consciousness,  the  plash  of 
oars  broke  on  her  ear  mingled  with  voices. 
Again  Annette  shouted,  and  was  immediately 
answered  by  the  crew  of  the  boat,  which 
proved  to  be  the  coastguard  boat  going  its 
round.  This  was  indeed  fortunate  :  no  easier 
method  could  have  been  found  for  transporting 
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the  sufferer  to  his  lodgings.  The  night  was 
cahii,  and  the  boat  came  in  without  the  least 
difficulty.  Paul  was  lifted  gently  by  two  of 
the  crew  and  laid  on  the  sailors'  jackets  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat;  Annette  followed  with 
Sambo.  The  boat  shoved  off  and  pulled 
rapidly  for  the  preventive^station  at  Beesands. 
During  the  journey  home  Paul  had  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  recovered  consciousness,  but  was  of 
course  not  in  a  state  to  give  any  explanation  of 
the  occurrence.  The  nearest  village  doctor 
was  at  once  sent  for,  and  he  set  the  broken 
limbs  (for,  as  Annette  had  feared,  both  arm 
and  leg  were  broken),  gave  his  patient  a 
sleeping-draught,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of 
Annette,  who  watched  by  his  bedside  the  whole 
night  through.  The  next  morning  the  young 
man  was  feverish  from  the  pain  he  had  suf- 
fered, but  his  head  was  clear,  and  he  was  able 
to  tell  Annette  how  the  accident  had  hap- 
pened. It  appears  that  in  order  to  get  within 
shot  of  some  wild-fowl,  he  had  resolved  on 
clambering  over  the  ridge  of  rubble  near  to 
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where  Annette  had  found  him,  as  by  so  doing 
he  could  keep  out  of  the  sight  of  the  birds.  In 
descending  the  side  of  the  ridge,  the  stone  on 
which  he  had  placed  his  foot  had  given  waj, 
and  he  fell  forwards  on  his  right  side  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  upon  the  rocks  below. 
On  trying  to  rise,  he  found  that  both  his  right 
arm  and  leg  were  broken,  and  he  lay  in  great 
pain  for  an  hour  or  more  on  the  spot  on  which 
he  had  fallen,  until  the  approaching  tide 
warned  him  to  make  an  effort  to  move  to 
escape  drowning.  Turning  over  on  his  left 
side,  he  had  managed  to  drag  himself  along  by 
means  of  his  elbow  and  leg  for  a  few  feet,  but 
the  process  was  so  intensely  painful  that  he 
could  do  no  more  than  put  himself  just  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  tide.  It  was  a  hard  struggle 
between  the  injured  man  and  the  sea ;  his 
strength  was  failing  him  fast,  whilst  that  of  his 
w^atery  foe  seemed  rather  to  increase.  Poor 
Paul  was  in  dreadful  pain,  and  had  grown  stiff 
from  wet  and  cold,  and  his  final  effort  had  been 
a  terrible  one  indeed.     After  dragging  himself 
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a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  he  fainted  from 
pain  and  exhaustion,  and  had  not  Annette  so 
opportunely  arrived  on  the  scene  the  hungry 
waves  would  have  claimed  their  prey.  An- 
nette's tact  and  attention  as  a  nurse  were  only 
equalled  by  the  heroism  she  had  displayed  in 
going  to  her  lover's  rescue  ;  but  it  was,  as  may 
be  supposed,  a  long  time  before  Paul  was  able 
to  get  about  again.  Surely  Annette  had 
proved  by  deed  the  devotion  she  verbally  ex- 
pressed for  Paul. 


CHAPTER  III. 


RICHARD    TYRRELL    AND    FILCHER    HAVE    A 
TETE-A-TETE. 


*'  'Tis  strange,  but  true  ;  for  truth  is  always  strange, — 
Stranger  than  fiction." 

Byron — Don  Juan. 


Messrs.  Hookham  and  Land  were  of  course 
duly  informed  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
their  pupil^  and  the  doctor  had  written  them 
saying  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  attempt 
to  move  Mr.  Tyrrell  for  a  considerable  time. 
Phil  Eattle,  on  hearing  of  the  contre-tewps,  was 
quickly  at  the  side  of  his  friend,  but  after  ascer- 
taining that  he  was  going  on  well,  soon  retired, 
leaving  him  in  charge  of  Annette,  knowing  that 
he  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 
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For  one  reason  Paul  much  regretted  his 
accident.  He  had  wished  to  keep  his  intimacy 
with  Annette  secret  until  he  came  of  age,  when 
he  intended  to  introduce  her  to  his  family  as 
his  wife.  This  accursed  accident,  however, 
would  probably  interfere  with  this  scheme,  as 
either  his  father  or  brother  would  be  sure  to 
come  and  visit  him  during  his  illness.  Paul's 
fears  were  soon  to  be  realized,  for  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  the  accident  Mr.  Eichard 
Tyrrell  called.  Annette  was  as  usual  busily 
attending  to  Paul's  wants.  On  enquiring  for 
his  half-brother,  the  maid-of- all- work  had  asked 
Eichard  to  take  a  seat  in  the  parlour,  adding 
that  Mrs.  Tyrrell  would  be  down  directly,  but 
she  doubted  whether  Mr.  Tyrrell  would  care  to 
receive  any  visitors,  as  the  doctor's  orders  were 
that  he  was  to  be  kept  quiet. 

Eichard  Tyrrell  gave  a  low  whistle,  indicative 
of  surprise,  as  the  servant-girl  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

"  So  then,"  he  muttered,  "  my  step-mother's 
darling  is  not  quite  the  immaculate  being  she 
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takes  him  for.  I  wonder  who  the  girl  can  be  ; 
some  nymph  de  pave,  I  suppose,  who  has  de- 
luded the  boy  into  the  idea  that  she  loves  him. 
However  that  may  be,  his  secret  must  serve  me." 

Few  faces  betrayed  so  little  emotion  as  that 
of  Ei chard  Tyrrell,  but  even  he,  the  diplomatic 
scheming  hypocrite,  was  taken  aback  as  the 
door  opened,  and  Annette  entered. 

Neatly  attired  in  a  well- fitting  morning  dress 
of  some  homely  material,  her  hair  simply  coiled 
on  the  back  of  her  head  and  fastened  with  a 
tortoise-shell  comb,  with  the  cleanest  of  linen 
collars  and  cuffs,  she  entered  the  room  with 
that  graceful  and  easy  carriage  which  asserts 
gentle  extraction  more  undeniably  than  any- 
thing. The  close-fitting  body  set  off  the  girl's 
shoulders  and  bust  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  Eichard  Tyrrell  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
person  before  him  was  of  no  mean  extraction. 
It  was  not  the  girl's  extreme  beauty  of  feature 
that  caused  Eichard  to  start  involuntarily  at 
her  entrance,  but  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
breeding    and    education    which   marked   her 
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demeanour.  "  A  lady  for  a  hundred  !"  thought 
Eichard,  "  some  poor  devil  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, probably  has  been  a  governess  or  com- 
panion to  some  old  woman,  has  got  tired  of  it, 
and  tries  being  a  companion  to  a  young  man 
instead." 

All  these  thoughts  had  flashed  across  the 
visitor's  brain,  as  Annette  walked  towards  him, 
and  putting  out  her  hand,  said,  "  Mr.  Eichard 
Tyrrell,  I  believe  ?  I  have  heard  my  Paul 
speak  of  his  elder  brother  Eichard." 

Richard  accepted  the  proffered  hand,  and 
retained  it,  iN'annie  thought,  rather  longer  than 
necessary.  He  did  this  for  two  reasons ;  firstly, 
that  he  might  the  better  judge  of  its  size  and 
shape,  and  so  confirm  his  suspicions  as  to  the 
girl's  gentle  birth ;  and  secondly,  because  he 
liked  to  hold  the  hand  of  a  fair  woman  as  well 
as  Paul.  Richard,  however,  was  not  of  Paul's 
impetuous  nature,  and  would  never  let  his  ad- 
miration for  a  woman  interfere  with  any  of  his 
schemes  to  acquire  wealth  and  power.  So  well 
did  he  dissemble  and  conceal   his  amourettes. 
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that  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  and  those  who 
thought  they  knew  him  best,  he  had  the  credit 
of  being  a  woman-hater. 

"You  are  welcome/'  continued  Annette, 
"  pray  be  seated,  Paul  will  see  you  in  a  few 
minutes." 

"  May  I  ask,"  enquired  Eichard,  "  whom  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing,  and  by  what 
right  you  speak  of  my  younger  brother  as  your 
Paul  ?  " 

"My  name  is  Annette  Lejeune,"  returned 
the  girl,  proudly,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
height.  Paul  will  himself  inform  you,  if  he 
think  proper,  why  I  call  him  mine ;  and  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  follow  me,  I  will  con- 
duct you  to  his  room." 

Annette  led  the  way  to  the  chamber  where 
the  invalid  was  restino^  on  the  bed  in  a  sittinor 
posture,  propped  up  by  pillows,  wliich  the 
loving  girl  at  once  ran  to  re-arrange  ;  having 
done  which  she  implanted  a  hearty  kiss  on 
Paul's  lips,  totally  regardless  of  the  presence 
of   his    half-brother.      Eichard   started   back, 
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with  a  well-feigned  look  of  astonishment  and 
horror. 

^^Paiil/'  said  he,  "what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  As  your  elder  brother  and  friend,  I  must 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  this  woman's  extra- 
ordinary conduct !  " 

"  Ah,  Richard  !  "  returned  Paul,  disregard- 
ing alike  his  half-brother's  look  and  question ; 
*^  how  are  you  ?  and  father  and  mother  ?  How 
did  you  leave  all  at  Beechwood  ?  I  suppose 
the  governor  sent  you  instead  of  coming  him- 
self?" 

E-ichard  replied  stiffly  that  he  had  left  every 
one  at  Beechwood  in  excellent  health,  and  re- 
minded Paul  that  he  had  not  as  yet  answered 
his  inquiry. 

"  Nannie,  dear,"  exclaimed  Paul,  "  will  you 
kindly  go  into  the  sitting-room  for  a  few 
minutes  whilst  I  speak  to  Eichard  ?  " 

The  girl  at  once  withdrew. 

"Well,  Richard,"  began  Paul  as  Nannie 
closed  the  door,  "the  fact  is  just  this — and 
although   you   and    I   have  never   been   great 
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cliums,  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  The  girl 
you  have  seen  is  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife  ?  "  exclaimed  Eichard  ;  '^  why, 
how  on  earth  could  you  have  got  married  with- 
out our  knowledge  ?  Besides,  the  girl  told  me 
just  now  her  name  is  Annette  Le — Le — Le — 
something  or  other  !  " 

"Lejeune/'  added  Paul;  '^certainly  her 
name  is  Lejeune." 

Eichard  Tyrrell  started,  hut  instantly  re- 
covered his  self-possession. 

^^Then  how  can  she  be  at  once  Annette 
Lejeune  and  Mrs.  Paul  Tyrrell  ?  "  asked 
Eichard. 

"  Simply  because  the  matrimonial  service 
has  not  as  yet  been  performed." 

"  A  very  pretty  reason  indeed,"  returned  the 
brother.  "Don't  you  think  you  are  a  nice 
young  scamp  to  bring  disgrace  and  dishonour 
on  your  family  and  yourself  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  Look  you  here,  Eichard,"  retorted  Paul ; 
"you  asked  me  to  explain  certain  matters 
which  appeared  strange  to  you.     I  have  done 
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SO  briefly  and  honestly.  As  for  dishonouring 
myself  or  my  family,  let  me  tell  you  no  woman 
living  is  more  noble,  more  pure  than  my 
Nannie  !  Though  you  are  my  father's  elder 
son,  I  deny  your  right  to  catechize  me,  and  I 
simply  tell  you  now  not  to  meddle  with  things 
which  do  not  concern  you." 

"  You  forget  that  you  are  under  age  still," 
said  Eichard. 

''  I  forget  nothing  of  the  sort,"  returned 
Paul  ;  ^^and  as  I  am  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  my  twenty-first  birthday,  I  am  not 
likely  to.  The  girl  has  proved  her  love  for 
me,  and  she  is  and  shall  be  my  wife  so  long  as 
we  are  both  spared." 

Now  Richard,  truth  to  tell,  was  much  struck 
with  Annette's  good  looks  and  gentle  bearing. 
He  saw  at  once  that  what  Paul  had  said  about 
her  goodnesss,  her  purity,  and  nobleness  of 
character,  was  true.  He  would  have  given  a 
great  deal  for  the  love  of  such  a  woman  as 
Annette,  and  was  jealous  of  Paul's  fortune,  and 
therefore  glad  to  say  something  disagreeable. 
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"As  an  elder  brother/'  said  the  hypocrite, 
"  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  remonstrate 
with  you  on  finding  you  leading  a  life  of  sin, 
and  entangled  in  a  snare  that  may  blight  your 
prospects  in  after-life.  You  decline  to  listen 
to  me,  and  there  is  no  other  course  open  to  me 
than  to  return  to  Beechwood  and  inform  your 
parents  that  you  are  living  as  a  married  man 
with  a  -" 

"A  what?"  shouted  Paul,  leaning  forward 
in  the  bed,  and  landing  his  left  fist  with  terrific 
force  on  the  mouth  of  Richard,  who  during  his 
lecture   had   been   standing   by  the   bed-side. 

"  You    d d   coward !    you    know    better ! 

You — who  have  seen  and  spoken  to  her — to 
call  her  that  foul  name  !  "  roared  Paul,  his  eyes 
glistening,  and  his  whole  frame  convulsed  with 
rage.  The  force  of  the  blow  had  knocked 
Eichard  completely  backwards,  and  he  fell 
with  the  back  of  his  head  afrainst  the  washing- 
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stand,  which  added  to  his  discomfiture.  He 
got  up,  the  blood  streaming  from  his  nose  and 
mouth,  and  with  a  front-tooth  less  than  before. 
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Glarinof  around  him  like  a  wild  beast,  he 
seemed  for  an  instant,  as  if  searching  for  a 
weapon;  but  suddenly  his  self-possession 
seemed  to  return,  and  having  washed  his  face, 
he  walked  quietly  from  the  room,  merely 
turning  towards  Paul  and  saying,  "You  will 
pay  dearly  for  this  !  " 

"All  right,  old  fellow!"  returned  Paul; 
but,  by  G — d,  neither  you  nor  any  man  living 
shall  insult  my  Xannie  !  " 

On  hearing  Paul's  infuriated  tone,  and  the 
dull  thud  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  Richard's 
body  on  the  floor  above,  Annette  was  naturally 
much  astonished,  and  for  a  minute  or  so  stood 
wonderinor  what  the  noise  could  mean,  and 
what  would  follow.  Paul's  second  exclama- 
tion, however,  convinced  her  that  the  brothers 
were  quarrelling ;  and,  running  upstairs,  she 
reached  the  room  just  as  Eichard  was  making 
his  exit  with  his  handkerchief  up  to  his 
mouth. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  dear  Paul,"  cried  she, 
"  tell  me  what  has  happened  !     Why,  you  are 
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trembling  all  over,  and  white  with  passion  ! 
Whatever  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  nothing — nothing,  Nannie  dear,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  evasively  ;  ^^  only  a  little 
difference  of  opinion  between  my  brother  and  I." 

"  But,"  continued  the  girl,  '^  there  is  blood 
on  the  floor,  and  the  wash-hand  basin  is  bro- 
ken !  " 

^^  Richard's  thick  head  must  have  done  it," 
said  Paul.  "  Get  another  one,  and  send  the 
bill  to  him." 

^^But,  my  dear,  you  haven't  yet  told  me 
how  all  this  occurred,"  said  Annette,  coax- 
ingly. 

Paul  was  at  length  obliged  to  confess  that 
Eichard  had  applied  a  most  offensive  word  to 
Annette,  and,  being  within  reach,  he,  Paul, 
losing  all  control  over  himself,  had,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  let  him  have  it  from  the  shoulder." 

"  Oh  !  Paul,  dear,  you  shouldn't  have  struck 
him.  But  why  should  he  call  me  names  ? 
Surely  I  have  never  wronged  him  or  you 
either.     Have  I,  dear  ?  " 
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"IN'o,  darling/'  replied  Paul,  kissing  the  up- 
turned face,  "  I'll  answer  for  it  you  never 
wronged  a  living  creature  !  " 

"  What  was  it  he  called  me  ?  "  inquired  the 
girl,  with  feminine  curiosity. 

"  Oh  !  never  mind,  Kannie  !  "  replied  Paul ; 
"  you  wouldn't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
were  I  to  tell  you.'* 

"  Oh,  Paul !  "  cried  Annette  suddenly,  ^^  you 
are  hurt ! — there  is  blood  on  your  hand !  " 

"  Only  a  little  of  Richard's  claret,"  returned 
Paul,  as  the  girl  anxiously  hurried  to  remove 
the  crimson  streak,  which  was  quickly  replaced 
by  another.  Finding  the  blood  was  coming 
from  Paul,  Annette  examined  the  hand  care- 
fully, and  was  relieved  to  find  that  Paul  had 
merely  "  barked  "  his  knuckles  against  Rich- 
ard's front  teeth. 

"And  now,  Kannie  dear,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  I  want  five  minutes  serious  conversation 
with  you." 

Annette  looked  puzzled,  but  said  nothing. 

*^  There'll   be  a   row  at   home,  you   know, 
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dear/'  began  Paul,  "an  awful  row!  Confound 
my  luck  !  Had  it  not  been  for  my  accident, 
all  would  have  gone  on  smoothly.  I  know 
poor  mother  will  grieve  dreadfully,  and  the 
governor  will  be  in  a  deuce  of  a  taking." 

"  Are  they  very  fond  of  Mr.  Eichard  ?  " 
asked  Annette,  mistaking  the  cause  of  her 
lover's  apprehension. 

*^  It  is  not  of  my  striking  Richard  that  I  am 
thinking  of,"  returned  the  invalid,  "  but  of  you, 
my  darling,  and  the  cruel  things  that  will  be 
said  against  you.  But  you  will  bear  them  all 
for  my  sake,  l^Tannie  ?  " 

^*  Oh,  Paul !  you  know  I  would  go  through 
fire  to  serve  you ! "  exclaimed  the  young  girl 
with  a  look  full  of  admiration  and  devotion. 
"  What  care  I  for  the  rest  of  the  world  so  long 
as  I  have  my  Paul  ?  " 

"  Tour  love  will  never  alter,  Nannie  ?  " 

"i^ever  !  "  replied  the  girl  firmly. 

"  Enough  ! "  cried  the  young  man  resolutely  : 

"  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die." 
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As  for  the  blow,  if  Eichard  is  wise  lie  will  say 
nothing  about  it  if  he  can  help  it." 

Smarting  under  the  indignity  which  he  had 
undergone,  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  Eichard 
made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Beechwood. 
As  usual,  when  alone,  he  was  engaged  in  de- 
veloping some  scheme.  "  What  an  extra- 
ordinary coincidence  !  '^  muttered  he.  "  Le- 
jeune — Lejeune— surely  the  name  is  the  same 
or  something  very  like  it.  Upon  my  word, 
though,  I  forget,  it  is  so  long  since  I  saw  the 
papers.  I  must  hunt  up  Filcher  at  once.  The 
girl  seems  French  too,  though  she  speaks  our 
language  so  well.  But  no — it  can't  be :  it  is 
too  absurdly  improbable." 

The  difficulty  which  the  young  man  experi- 
enced in  articulating  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
loss  of  his  front-tooth,  and  the  blow  which 
Paul  had  dealt  him.  "  The  young  cub,"  he 
hissed  out,  "  little  knows  me  if  he  thinks  his 
conduct  will  be  forgotten ;  but  I  must  postpone 
my  revenge  for  the  present." 

On  reaching  Beechwood,  he  at  once  informed 
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Paul's  father  and  mother  how  their  son  was 
Hving.  Mr,  Tyrrell  was  extremely  angry,  whilst 
poor  Mrs.  Tyrrell  could  scarcely  believe  her 
ears.  The  missing  tooth  told  tales,  and  Richard 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  account  for  its  ab- 
sence ;  and  his  story  di  dnot,  as  may  be  im- 
agined, much  improve  Paul's  case.  Mr.  Tyrrell 
vowed  he  would  cut  the  young  scape-grace  off 
with  a  shilling.  Mrs.  Tyrrell  cried  and  begged 
her  husband  to  consider  the  boy's  youth,  and 
to  endeavour  to  correct  him  by  gentler  means, 
representing  that  any  harsh  conduct  on  his 
father's  part  would  only  make  him  obdurate, 
and  force  him  to  continue  the  life  which  they 
would  fain  have  him  forsake.  His  parents 
naturally  supposed  Paul  to  be  the  victim  of 
some  designing  and  heartless  courtezan,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  should  go  down 
the  following  day  and  rescue  the  deluded  boy. 

Having  acquitted  himself  of  the  "  painful 
duty  that  had  devolved  upon  him  "  (this  was 
how  he  put  it  to  his  father  and  step-mother,  in 
reality  the   task  was  most  agreeable  to  him) 
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Richard  sought  the  privacy  of  his  own  sitting- 
room,  and  indulged  in  an  internal  chuckle. 
Ever  and  again  the  singular  circumstance  of 
this  girl  being  called  Lejeune,  struck  him. 
"  After  all/'  said  he  to  himself,  "  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial  whether  she  be  one  of  that  family  or 
not,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  most  curious 
to  know  whether  any  relationship  can  exist.  I 
am  pretty  positive  as  to  the  name,  which  is  by 
no  means  a  common  one,  being  the  same.  I 
wish  I  had  the  papers  here  to  see.  To-morrow, 
at  least,  I  shall  know  more  about  it."  He  then 
wrote  a  letter,  which  ran  thus  : — 
"  Dear  Filcher, — 

"  I  wish  to  see  you  particularly.     Meet 
me  to-morrow  afternoon  at  three,  at  the  ^  JSTag's 

Head,'  at  ,  and  be  sure  to  bring  all  the 

papers  with  you. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  EicHARD  Tyrrell." 
Having  sealed  this  letter,  he  went  to  the 
nearest   village   and   posted  it  with    his   own 
hands. 
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Eicliard  slept  but  little  that  night ;  his  grati- 
fication at  the  approaching  discomfiture  of  Paul, 
and  his  curiosity  respecting  Annette  kept  him 
awake.  The  following  day  he  drove  into  West- 
hampton,  took  the  train,  and  met  Filcher  at 
the  appointed  time  and  place.  Having  ordered 
a  private  room  and  some  refreshment,  business 
was  at  once  commenced.  "  Got  all  the 
papers?"  asked  Eichard.  '^  Trust  me,"  Mr 
Eichard,  replied  the  man,  "  my  memory  ha'n't 
failed  me  as  yet.  Here  they  are,  all  in  order 
and  ship-shape.  First  and  foremost,  here  is  the 
marriage  certificate  of  John  Tyrrell  and  Lucy 
Geyton,  next  comes  a  bill  for  medical  attend- 
ance on  Mrs.  Brandreth,  and  which  is  receipted 
by  Dr.  Somebody  or  other,  who  acknowledges 
that  the  money  was  paid  him  by  John  Brand- 
reth. Then  the  burial  certificate  of  Lucy 
Tyrrell,  the  register  of  the  birth  of  the  child 
that  was  born  just  before  Mrs.  Tyrrell's  death, 
several  letters  addressed  to  Monsieur  Brandreth, 
and  a  few  from  England  directed  to  John 
Tyrrell,  and  bearing  dates  corresponding  to  the 
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time  at  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  in  Paris,  clear 
as  mud,  and  the  will  makes  the  evidence  com- 
plete.    The  whole  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell." 

"  I  never  for  a  moment  questioned  the  fact/' 
said  Eichard,  quietly,  "  but  you  seem  to  forget, 
Filcher,  that  our  case  depends  on  the  absence 
of  those  documents  instead  of  their  produc- 
tion. The  best  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to  burn 
these  papers."  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
Eichard  grasped  at  the  papers  which  Filcher 
held  in  his  hand. 

'^  Gently ;  gently,  Mr,  Eichard,  if  you  please," 
returned  Filcher,  avoiding  the  grasp  and  placing 
the  documents  in  his  inner  breast-pocket  and 
ceremoniously  buttoning  his  coat.  "  Your 
interests  and  mine  are  not  precisely  identical. 
Your  case,  I  admit,  depends  on  the  non-exist- 
ence of  these  papers,  mine  does  not." 

Richard  bit  his  lips;  he  knew  full  well  that 
Filcher  was  an  arrant  knave,  and  wished  to 
curtail  his  power  by  destroying  the  papers  which 
had  been  stolen  at  his  uncle's  death. 

"  Business  is  business,"  resumed  Mr.  Filcher, 
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**  I  was  always  reckoned  a  good  servant,  'cause 
why?  I  treated  those  well  as  treated  me  well. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Eichard,  you  have  lately 
been  rather  backward  in  coming  forward,  and 
I  don't  like  it.  I  speak  to  you  fair  and  honest- 
like — perhaps  it  would  suit  me  as  well  to  esta- 
blish the  claim  of  the  right  party  as  to  let 
matters  stand.'' 

"  The  terms  are,  as  you  are  well  aware," 
said  Richard,  '^  that  on  my  succeeding  to  the 
estates  you  are  to  receive  one-half  of  the 
rents." 

*' Yes,  yes!  I  know  all  about  that,"  rephed 
Filcher,  "  but  there's  a  devilish  good  life  between 
you  and  Beechwood  at  present.  Why,  I  think 
your  father's  life  is  as  good  as  your's  to  look  at 
you — and  here  am  I  losing  the  interest  of 
money  which  I  might  have  now!  I  have 
worked  it  out  on  the  tables !  Deuced  deceptive 
things  these  reversionary  interests,  even  when 
vested,  and  as  for  these  contingencies  curse 
them,  say  I!" 

^'  Well,    Filcher,"   said   Eichard   resignedly. 
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"  we  are  in  the  same  boat,  if  you  choose  to  blow 
the  whole  affair,  I  can't  prevent  you." 

"I^o!  no!"  replied  the  ex- valet,  "that's 
where  you  mistake;  we  are  not  in  the  same 
boat,  never  were.  You  know  what  you  have 
to  lose.  What  have  I  ?  Not  that  I  mind 
waiting,"  continued  he  in  a  softer  tone,  "  but  a 
fellow  must  live  in  the  interval,  and,  by  George, 
if  I  wait,  I  must  be  paid  for  it  now."  "  So 
you  shall,  so  you  shall,  my  good  fellow,"  re-- 
turned  Richard  blandly.  "  I  am  going  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  to  consult  a  lawyer,  with 
a  view  to  raising  some  money  on  my  expectancy, 
and  my  first  care  will  be  to  attend  to  you." 

"  That's  better,  that  sounds  more  like  busi- 
ness," said  Filcher,  "  the  documents  can  be 
suppressed  certainly,  but  I  never  like  to  destroy 
anything  myself;  there's  no  telling  what  good 
may  happen  by  preserving  little  records  of  this 
sort."  Here  the  scoundrel  patted  his  breast- 
pocket significantly.  "  You  remember,  Mr. 
Eichard,  when  the  old'un  died  and  we  collared 
this  'ere  little  lot,  you  asked  me  to  take  care  of 
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'em  because  you  thought  them  safer  with  me 
than  at  the  big  house.  I  have  taken  care  of 
*em,  and  mean  to  stick  to  them." 

*^  By  the  way,  Filcher/'  asked  Eichard, 
"  what  is  the  name  of  the  woman,  the  heiress- 
at-law,  you  know — who  married  a  French 
fellow?     Is  not  the  name  Lejeune?" 

'^  To  be  sure  it  is  !  "  replied  Filcher,  "  Marie 
Lejeune;  I  can  show  you  her  handwriting  if 
you  like/'  and  Filcher  produced  from  a  greasy 
pocket-book  the  receipt  which  Madame  Lejeune 
had  given  him  for  dairy  produce. 

Eichard  stared  and  looked  anxiously  at 
Filcher.  Inwardly  he  was  beginning  to  fear 
that  the  fellow  was  more  than  a  match  for 
him. 

^'  Has  she  any  daughters?  "  enquired  Eichard. 

"  Two ;"  replied  Filcher,  "  as  smart  handsome 
girls  as  ever  you  saw.  I've  seen  them  both,  the 
young  one  is  very  fair,  but  I  prefer  the  eldest 
myself.  Let  me  see,"  continued  he,  *^  we  can 
see  by  one  of  the  French  lawyer's  letters  hovr 
old  she  would  be."      Havino-  referred    to    his 
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documents  he   found   that  Annette  was    now 
between  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age. 

^'  'Tis  she  ! "  thought  Richard,  "  it  seems  as 
if  she  were  sent  by  some  power  to  foil  our 
plans ! " 

For  some  minutes  he  debated  in  his  mind 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  tell 
Filcher  of  the  discovery  he  had  made. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  showed  you  this/' 
continued  Filcher,  producing  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket  a  small  case,  '^  This  is  a  picture  of 
John  Tyrrell's  wife — the  grandmother  of  these 
two  girls  and  mother  of  Marie  Lejeune.  I 
never  saw  such  a  likeness  running  through  a 
family  before — bles't  if  I  didn't  know  'em  all 
mother  and  daughters  too  by  this  'ere  miniature 
afore  I  heard  the  name.  Well,  there  I  was,  as 
you  may  say,  quite  frightened  by  the  likeness 
to  this  little  portrait,  and  yet  to  see  these  three 
together  not  one  of  them  is  like  the  other,  and 
yet,  d — d  if  all  of  them  aren't  as  like  the 
picture  as  they  can  stare!" 

"  I^othing  very  extraordinary   in    that,  my 
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good  fellow,"  replied  Eichard,  taking  the  mini- 
ature from  his  companion  and  examining  it, 
"  what  you  see  is  nothing  but  what  is  called  a 
family  likeness;  but  where  are  the  girls  and 
their  mother  now  ?  " 

"  I  saw  them  all  in  June  last,  at  a  little 
fishing  village  called  Sainte-Croix,  on  the  coast 
of  K^ormandy,"  replied  Filcher,  "  when  I  was 
there  with  Witney  aboard  the  ^  Zouave,'  and 
the  governor,  you  see,  he  was  pretty  much  took 
up  with  the  young  one,  so  we  slocked  her  off  one 
evening,  and  up-stick  and  off  to  the  E^orth  Sea, 
but  the  wench  carried  too  many  guns  for  us 
after  all  — d — d  if  she  didn't  get  in  with  our 
mate  Jem  Marline,  who  took  her  part;  most  all 
the  crew  sided  with  Jem,  and  there  was  a 
regular  shindy  aboard.  Jem  took  command 
and  'bout-ship  and  ran  us  back  to  the  Wight, 
and  so  soon  as  ever  we  neared  shore,  off  he 
goes  and  the  girl  'long  with  him.  Where  they 
are  now  I  don't  know,  but  the  other  girl  and 
her  mother  are  still  at  Sainte-Croix." 

"Wrong  for  once,  Filcher!"  broke  in  Richard, 
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"  but  a  few  Lours  since  I  saw  the  elder  girl 
Annette,  and  that  not  many  miles  from  here  ! " 

^^  Nonsense  ! "  exclaimed  Filcher,  "  you  have 
seen  some  one  like  this  picture,  and  fancy  it 
must  be  the  girl ! " 

^'  I  had  it  from  her  own  lips,"  continued 
Eichard,  "  that  her  name  was  Annette  Lejeune, 
and  devilish  proud  of  the  name  she  seemed,  I 
can  tell  you !  She  is  now  living  with  my 
brother  Paul  as  his  wife  ! " 

Filcher  looked  anxious. 

"  What  the  deuce  can  have  brought  her  over 
here  ?  "  cried  be. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  possible,"  asked  Eichard, 
that  they  know  more  than  we  give  them  credit 
for  ?  Is  it  likely  that  these  two  can  have  been 
thrown  together  by  pure  accident  ?  '' 

"  By  the  purest  accident !  "  returned  Filcher, 
"  except  ourselves  no  one  knows  more  of  the 
plant  than  a  babe  unborn,  though  it  is  now  ten 
or  eleven  years  since  the  governor  died." 

Now  although  Mr.  Filcher  pooh-poohed  the 
idea  of  any  thu'd  person  being  acquainted  with 
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tlie  secret  in  bis  conversation  with  Eichard 
Tyrrell,  he  had  serious  misgivings  in  his  own 
heart,  hut  he  was  well  aware  that  it  would  not 
do  to  let  Richard  perceive  his  anxiety. 

"Eead  that, Mr.  Richard!  "  said  Filcher,  tri- 
umphantly, taking  from  his  greasy  pocket- 
book  a  letter,  which  he  handed  to  his  com- 
panion.    The  letter  ran  thus  : 

"  Rue  Royale,  Paris, 
17  July  1840. 

"  Dear  Brandreth, — 

"  I  received  your  letter  of  the  12th 
June,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  health  is 
good  but  for  the  gout.  Our  doctors  say  that 
gout  is  a  sort  of  safety-valve  against  other  dis- 
eases, and  I  think  it  is  proving  itself  so  in 
your  case.  I  only  hope  it  may  continue  to  do 
so.  Still  you  must  miss  the  use  of  your  arm 
very  much.  When  are  you  coming  to  pay  me 
a  visit  ?  I  think  it  a  great  shame  that  you 
have  never  even  seen  your  grand-daughters, 
who   by   this  time   must  be  grown   up    quite 
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young  women.  However,  better  late  than 
never.  I  need  not  tell  you  tbat  whenever 
your  gout  and  your  inclination  will  permit  you 
to  make  the  journey,  you  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  welcome  at  the  house  of 

"  Your  old  friend, 

^^ Francois  Eaimond." 

"  Il'Tow,  Eaimond,  the  lawyer,  you  will  re- 
member," continued  Filcher,  after  Richard  had 
read  and  returned  the  letter,  is  the  sole  execu- 
tor under  the  will  of  your  uncle  John.  He 
would  be  the  first  person  to  bestir  himself  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  his  friend.  I  have  there- 
fore written  to  him  from  time  to  time  for  your 
late  uncle ;  and  he,  as  you  see  by  his  reply,  has 
not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  decease  of  John 
Brandreth,  his  old  client.  If  he  remain  in 
ignorance,  how  should  any  one  else  be  in  pos- 
session of  our  secret  ?  " 

"True,  true,"  replied  Eichard;  "you  have 
managed   the  whole   thing  with  the   greatest 
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patience  and  skill,  and  I  give  you  credit  for 
it;  but  such  an  extraordinary  coincidence  is 
enough  to  alarm  any  one.'* 

l^ow,  although  Filcher  made  light  of  Eich- 
ard  Tyrrell's  apprehension,  he  was  not  at  all 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  their  plot.    He  argued  that  although 
Paul  Tyrrell   and   Annette   might  still  be   in 
ignorance  of  their  relationship,  the  fact  must 
sooner  or  later  be  discovered,  and  every  day 
that  these  young  people  passed  together  would 
probably   hasten   such    discovery.       Like    the 
sharp-sighted,    calculating   scoundrel  we  have 
proved  him,  he  did  not  stay  wondering  what 
could  have  brought  Paul  and  his  late  master's 
grand-daughter    together,    nor   whether    they 
knew  they  were  cousins ;  his  course  was  clear, 
namely,  to  find  out  what  had  brought  Made- 
moiselle Lejeune  across  the  water,  and  to  be 
guided   by  circumstances.      If  there  was   no 
danger  of  the  plot  being  discovered,  he  could 
hold  on  by  squeezing  money  out  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard, and  forcing  him  to  satisfy  his  demands  by 
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money  raised  by  mortgage  of  his  expectancy. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defrauded  woman 
had  the  least  suspicion  that  she  was  heiress-at- 
law  to  Beechwood,  Filcher's  game  was  to  make 
a  bargain  with  her,  and,  exposing  Eichard,  to 
produce  the  whole  string  of  evidence  establish- 
in  or  her  claim. 


VOL.  II, 


CHAPTER    IV. 


CUT  OFF  WITHOUT  A  SHILLING. 

"  Can  love  be  coutrouled  by  advice  ? 
"Will  Cupid  our  mothers  obey  ?  " 

Gay — Beggar's  Opera, 

The  following  day  brought  to  the  little  cottage 
at  Beesands  a  visitor  more  unwelcome  even 
than  Eichard  Tyrrell.  Annette  was  out  when 
Paul's  father  arrived.  It  being  a  fine  day, 
Paul  had  begged  her  to  take  the  fresh  air,  of 
which  she  stood  so  much  in  need  after  her 
assiduity  in  nursing  him.  Thrusting  aside  the 
servant-girl,  who  kept  vainly  reiterating  her 
missus's  orders  "  that  the  invalid  was  to  see  no 
one,"  Mr.  Walter  Tyrrell  strode  upstairs.  At 
times  Paul's  broken  bones  gave  him  consider- 
able pain,  and  his  rest  was  therefore  broken 
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and  capricious.  On  Annette's  leaving  him  be 
had  fallen  into  a  light  sleep,  from  which  his 
father's  footfall  on  the  staircase  aroused  him. 

"  Back  so  soon,  IsTannie,  dear  ?  "  muttered 
Paul,  half  asleep  and  half  awake ;  ^'  it  seems 
but  a  few  minutes  since  you  went  out !  " 

"Paul!"  said  Mr.  Tyrrell  sternly,  "I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  crippled  thus,  still  more  so  to 
find  you  disgracing  your  position  as  a  gentle- 
man and  my  son  ! " 

Paul  rubbed  his  eyes — the  voice  was  familiar 
to  him — was  his  father  speaking  to  him,  or 
was  he  dreaming?  Having  satisfied  himself 
that  he  was  awake,  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  his  father.  Mr.  Tyrrell 
did  not  see,  or  pretended  not  to  see,  the  out- 
stretched hand. 

**  Boy,"  continued  Mr.  Tyrrell,  "  you  are 
breaking  your  mother's  heart.  If  your  own 
better  feelings  fail  to  convince  you  of  the  error 
of  your  conduct,  at  least  let  pity  for  your 
mother  induce  you  to  abandon  this  creature 
who  appears  to  have  ensnared  you." 
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Paul  looked  grieved.  He  loved  his  mother 
dearly,  and  could  not  bear  to  inflict  pain  on 
her. 

*^  Father  !  dear  father  ! "  cried  he  excitedly, 
"  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  this  girl  is  a  common 
adventuress.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  so.  Were 
you  and  mother  to  see  and  know  her,  you 
would,  I  feel  sure,  love  her  with  a  love  only 
exceeded  by  mine.'' 

'^Eeally,"  returned  Mr.  Tyrrell,  "this  is 
past  endurance !  How  dare  you  recommend 
to  your  parents  a  woman  so  utterly  devoid  of 
common  decency  ?  " 

Paul  bit  his  lips  and  clenched  his  fist  invol- 
untarily. With  an  effort,  however,  he  checked 
the  angry  speech  to  which  he  was  about  to 
give  utterance,  as  he  remembered  the  respect 
to  which  a  father  is  entitled. 

"  I  am  aware,  sir,"  said  the  young  man  coU 
lectedly,  "  that  by  living  as  we  are  at  present 
we  are  outraging  society.  I  have  no  wish  to 
do  so.  I  feel  most  acutely  for  my  mother* 
The  remedy  is  with  you.    Sanction  my  mar- 
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riage  with  Annette,  and  you  will  make  us  both 
supremely  happy  !  '^ 

''  Are  you  mad,  boy  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

"  ]!^ot  the  least/'  replied  his  son  coolly. 

"  Listen,  Paul !  "  continued  his  father  in  a 
firm  but  not  unkind  voice.  "I  have  endea- 
voured by  gentle  treatment  and  persuasion  to 
induce  you  to  give  up  this  girl,  whoever  she 
may  be.  My  advice  seems  lost  upon  you. 
Tou  insult  me  by  recommending  her  to  your 
mother  and  myself,  and  ask  me  to  sanction 
your  marrying  a  woman  who  evidently  can  lay 
no  claim  to  being  a  lady.  Although  under 
twenty-one,  you  are  old  enough  to  form  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
disobeying  my  orders.  I  am  pained  beyond 
expression  to  find  that  I  am  compelled  to 
resort  to  harsh  measures,  but  you  leave  me  no 
alternative.  Give  me  your  word  that  you  will 
quit  this  w^oman  once  and  for  ever,  or  cease  to 
regard  me  as  your  father.  Choose.  Will  you 
give  her  up  ?  " 

"  Never !  "  was  Paul's  unhesitating  reply. 
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"  So  be  it ! ''  said  Mr.  Tyrrell,  taking  up  his 
hat  and  stick. 

"  Stay,  father !  dear  father ! ''  cried  Paul. 
*'  I  hear  her  coming  !  For  God's  sake  wait  and 
see  her,  and  you  will  be  able  to  tell  my  mother 
what  kind  of  woman  she  is  who  induces  me 
to  give  up  father  and  mother  and  home  !  " 

Annette  was  humming  the  refrain  of  a 
French  chansonette,  as  she  tripped  lightly  up 
the  stairs  : 

**  Mais  c'est  le  coeur  qui  fait  valoir  les  mots !  " 

sang  the  girl  as  she  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
almost  ran  against  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  was  just 
coming  out. 

That  gentleman  looked  perfectly  bewildered. 
Equally  astonished  were  his  eyes  and  ears  to 
see  the  beautiful  girl  before  him,  and  to  hear 
the  sweet  sounds  and  pure  accent  which  fell 
from  her  lips. 

"  I — I  beg  pardon,  really  ! "  began  poor 
Nannie,  blushing  like  a  peony.  ^^  I — I  had  no 
idea  that  Paul  was  not  alone ! " 
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For  an  Instant  only  Mr.  Tyrrell  hesitated,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  see  more  of  her,  then  suddenly 
recollected  himself,  and  passed  out  of  the  door 
with  the  slightest  possible  inclination  of  the 
head,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  apology 
offered  him. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  was  a  man  of  determination.  He 
had  no  idea  of  his  children  disregarding  their 
parents'  wishes.  Paul  had  had  a  choice  given 
him,  and  had  chosen  the  woman  with  whom  he 
was  living  instead  of  his  father.  From  that 
moment  Mr.  Tyrrell  endeavoured  to  look  on 
him  as  not  his  son.  At  the  same  time  he  could 
not  but  feel  relieved  on  seeing  the  girl  who  had 
so  fascinated  poor  Pau].  Like  Eichard,  he  had 
at  first  concluded  that  the  female  in  question 
must  be  some  thorough-paced  courtezan,  some 
cunning  hypocrite  who  had  ensnared  the  boy 
with  the  Intention  of  transferring  from  his  pocket 
to  her  own  all  that  could  be  got  out  of  him,  and 
then  quitting  him  for  a  fresh  victim.  Indeed, 
when  Paul  had  said,  "  I  hear  her  coming,"  Mr. 
Tyrrell's  Imagination  had  conjured  up  a  painted. 
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over- dressed  vulgar  creature,  old  enough  to  be 
Paul's  mother.     Like  Elchard,   again  he  was 
taken  aback.     Quick-sighted  as  he  was,  he  saw 
at  a  glance  that  the   girl  before  him   was  no 
scheming  hard-hearted  adventuress,  but  a  very 
novice.     He  had  wondered  within  himself  how 
this   lovely   dislingueAooking   young    creature 
came  to  be  in  such  a  position ;  he  felt  a  yearn- 
ing towards  her  in  his  heart,  truth  to  tell ;  but 
he  had  spoken,  and  would  not  let  the  girl's 
beauty  and  engaging  appearance  influence  his 
determination.     On   his   way  home,  however, 
he  found  himself  constantly  rejoicing  that  the 
woman    he    had   seen    did   not   resemble    the 
picture  his  fears  had  drawn.      He    pondered 
over  the  girl's  carriage  and  bearing,  her  know- 
ledge of  French  and  the  purity  of  her  accent, 
and  the  more  he  thought  of  her,  the  more  be- 
wildered he  became.     The  only  conclusion  he 
arrived  at,  was  the  same  that  his  son  Richard 
reached,  namely,  that,  be  she  who  she  might, 
she  had  blue  blood  in  her  veins.    With  a  sad 
heart  Mr.  Tyrrell  told  his  wife  the  result  of  his 
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interview  with  Paul.  Mrs.  Tyrrell  was  Incon- 
solable— Paul,  her  darling,  living  a  life  of  sin 
and  shame,  and  forsaking  father  and  mother 
for  the  woman  who  shared  his  guilty  love  !  It 
was  no  satisfaction  to  her  to  know  that  her 
boys  inamorata  was  young,  handsome,  well- 
educated,  and  well  born — the  boy  in  whom  she 
had  centred  all  her  hopes  had  failed  her,  and 
she  felt  that  the  love  which  should  have  repaid 
her  own  devotion  was  wasted  on  an  unworthy 
object.  How  she  longed  to  go  herself  and  see 
her  deluded  boy  and  save  him  from  ruin  !  She 
knew,  however,  Mr.  Tyrrell's  obduracy.  Paul's 
name  was  not  to  be  mentioned,  and  so  she 
suffered  in  silent  sorrow. 

Madame  Lejeune  was  becoming  importunate 
in  her  requests  to  Annette  to  return  home,  and 
the  daughter  felt  she  could  no  longer  decently 
delay  visiting  her  mother. 

In  addition  to  this,  another  important  reason 
rendered  Annette's  proposed  visit  to  her  mother 
advisable.  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  cut  off  Paul's 
quarterly  allowance,  and  having  no  means  of 
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his  own  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 
During  Paul's  convalescence,  Annette  had  dis- 
continued teaching  to  nurse  him — the  exche- 
quer, therefore,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  the 
hour  of  need  Phil  Rattle  came  to  the  fore,  and 
insisted  on  lending  them  some  money  to  meet 
present  demands.  As  the  good  fellow  had  not 
much  for  himself,  Paul  had  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  he  must  have  borrowed  to  lend  to  him ;  but 
Phil  declared  he  was  "flush,"  and  that  the  loan 
would  not  in  the  least  inconvenience  him;  he 
should  be  greatly  offended  if  his  assistance  were 
declined,  was  glad  to  be  able  to  assist  his  old 
friend,  and  in  short  the  proffered  help  was  ac- 
cepted, and  right  welcome  was  the  ready-money. 
It  being  now  determined  that  Annette  was 
for  a  time  to  return  to  Penruthan,  the  young 
couple  held  a  consultation  as  to  what  course 
was  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  Madame 
Lejeune.  Was  Annette  to  admit  her  intimacy 
with  Paul  ?  or  should  the  matter,  If  possible,  be 
kept  a  secret  ?  The  devoted  girl  only  consulted 
the  wishes  of  her  lord  and  master.     She  never 
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thought  of  herself,  and  was  wiUing  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  indignation  and  pity  which  her 
confession  would  call  forth.  It  was  at  length 
decided  that  honesty  would  be  the  better  policy, 
and  that  Paul  should  accompany  Annette  home 
and  be  introduced  as  her  intended  husband, 
and  that  having  established  his  footing  in  that 
capacity,  the  true  state  of  affairs  should  be 
discovered. 

Accordingly,  Annette  wrote  to  her  mother, 
saying  that  she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  young  gentleman  who  had  made  her  an  offer 
of  marriage,  and  that  as  she  was  extremely  fond 
of  him  she  had  accepted  his  proposal.  She 
hoped,  therefore,  that  her  mother  would  welcome 
him  as  her  future  son-in-law,  as  she  intended 
bringing  him  home  with  her.  Having  received 
a  favourable  reply  from  Madame  Lejeune,  the 
young  people  found  themselves  a  few  days  after 

in  the  little  cottage  at  Penruthan. 

Madame  Lejeune  and  Christine  were  delighted 
with  Paul,  and  overjoyed  to  see  Annette  again, 
and  warm  were  the  conirratulations  she  received 
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both  on  her  success  as  a  teacher  in  Westhamp- 
ton,  and  as  the  intended  wife  of  Mr.  Paul  Tyrrell. 
Quickly  and  happily  the  days  sped  away,  and 
the  secret  relations  of  the  young  people  had 
not  as  yet  been  confessed.  Nothing  had  been 
said  about  Paul's  disinheritance  bv  his  father. 

Madame  Lejeune  could  not,  however,  fail  to 
notice  that  the  behaviour  of  Paul  and  Annette 
towards  each  other  was  not  that  of  an  engaged 
couple.  Their  conduct  astonished  her;  and 
though  delighted  at  the  sincerity  of  her 
daughter's  attachment,  she  could  not  but  feel 
grieved  at  her  manner  of  showing  it,  which,  in 
her  opinion,  seemed  more  forward  than  she 
could  have  wished.  So  one  evening  she  took 
Nannie  into  her  room  and  lectured  her  on  her 
indiscretion,  telling  her  how  unwise  it  was  of 
her  to  be  so  demonstrative  in  her  manner 
towards  Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  pointing  out  how 
much  her  conduct  would  militate  against  her 
obtaining  a  second  admirer  in  the  event  of  the 
present  engagement  falling  through. 

So  poor  Nannie^  who  could  not  bear  that  her 
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motlier  should  think  her  forward,  explained 
apologetically  that  there  was  no  danger  of  their 
engagement  being  broken  off,  for  they  were  in 
fact  already  man  and  wife  in  every  respect 
barring  the  ceremony,  which  was  postponed 
until  her  husband  should  come  of  age. 

Poor  widow!  here  was  indeed  another  terrible 
blow  for  Marie  Lejeune. 

She  knew  Annette  to  be  pure  and  good — she 
had  been  brought  up  an  innocent  child,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  wickedness,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  attach  much  blame  to  her 
daughter.  Paul  had  therefore  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  anger  of  the  injured  mother,  who 
naturally  enough  considered  him  the  greatest 
villain  living,  and  a  stormy  scene  ensued  between 
Annette's  mother  and  the  vouns:  man. 

Poor  Paul  was  in  a  dilemma;  he  had  to  bear 
the  blame  of  a  sin  which  he  abhorred. 

^^  Your  conduct,  sir,"  said  Madame  Lejeune, 
"  has  been  that  of  a  villain — the  man  who 
would  betray  an  innocent  girl  deserves  but  that 
name.      You   will   leave   this   house   at  once, 
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sir,  and  may  God  forgive  you  for  the  injury 
you  have  inflicted  on  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow!" 

Paul  bit  his  lips ;  it  was  a  hard  struggle  for 
him  who  could  so  easily  have  denied  the  crime 
imputed  to  him,  to  take  the  guilt  which  he 
did  not  deserve.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
he  must  do  so.  Could  he  vindicate  himself  at 
the  expense  of  his  darling?  Would  it  do  to 
tell  the  almost  distracted  mother  that  he  was 
her  daughter's  second  lover  ?  " 

"  I  will  leave  your  house  since  you  require 
me  to  do  so/'  said  Paul  calmly,  "  but  wiiere  I 
go  your  daughter  will  follow,  of  that  you  may 
rest  assured." 

Paul  ran  off  to  tell  Dannie  that  he  had  been 
ordered  by  her  mother  to  quit  the  house.  He 
did  not  question  her  as  to  her  intention,  but 
merely  asked  her  to  pack  up  his  things  as  he 
would  leave  at  once. 

Sorrowfully  did  the  girl  execute  the  request, 
and  in  half-an-hour's  time  all  was  ready.  A 
timid  knock  at  her  mother's  door,  and  Annette 
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entered  with  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  evidently 
prepared  for  a  journey. 

"  Good-bye,  mother;"  said  she  softly. 

*'  Why,  where  in  the  world  are  you  going 
at  this  time  of  the  evening?"  asked  Madame 
Lejeune. 

^^  With  him,  mother;  "  replied  the  girl,  ''  he 
tells  me  that  it  is  your  wish  that  we  should 
leave  this  house  instantly;  is  it  so?" 

*^  i^o,"  returned  Madame  Lejeune,  "  I  cer- 
tainly told  him  so,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  drive 
my  daughter  from  me,  though  she  has  brought 
disgrace  and  misery  on  her  family." 

"And  did  you  think,  mother,"  said  Xannie, 
"  that  I  should  remain  here  after  you  had 
turned  him  from  your  doors  ?  Could  you  have 
supposed  that  I  should  leave  him?  No,  no, 
mother  dear,  much  as  I  love  you  and  Christine 
I  could  not  do  this.  Hard  indeed  is  my  lot, 
and  most  acutely  do  I  feel  having  thus  to  choose 
between  you  and  him,  but  where  he  leads  I 
must  follow ! " 

*'  Are  you  mad,  girl  ?  "  cried  the  widow,  "  am 
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I  to  be  forsaken  by  my  own  daughter  for  a 
Tvicked,  heartless,  profligate  boy  ?  " 

''  Paul  is  not  wicked,  heartless,  or  profligate," 
returned  Annette,  "  and  if  you  knew  him  better 
you  would  not  say  so.  He  is  proud,  however, 
and  so  am  I.  Good-bye  mother,  and  may  God 
bless  you  and  Christine  !  " 

The  girl  advanced,  and  pressing  a  kiss  on  he 
mother's  cheek,  whispered  gently,  *^  Adieu,"  and 
withdrew  from  the  room. 

'^  Stay,  stay,  Annette !  "  cried  the  poor  woman, 
''  I  cannot  allow  you  to  leave  me  so !  Oh,  to 
think  that  you,  your  father  s  pride  and  darling, 
should  behave  so  cruelly  to  your  mother !  For 
his  sake,  my  child,  return  !  I  cannot  see  you 
thus  thrown  on  the  world  !  " 

Annette  remained  with  the  handle  of  the 
door  in  her  hand. 

"  Have  no  fear  for  me,  mother  dear,"  replied 
slie,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  face  the  world  whilst 
I  have  Paul  with  me.  On  one  condition  only 
I  remain  in  this  house.'* 

"  ^ame  it,"  said  her  mother. 
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^'  That  you  accept  Paul  as  your  future  son- 
in-law,  consent  to  his  remaining  here,  and  never 
speak  ill  of  him  again/'  demanded  Annette. 

"  Your  terms  are  hard,  wicked  and  unnatural," 
returned  her  mother. 

"  I  do  not  press  them,"  was  the  determined 
answer.  *'  Once  more,  mother,  dear  mother, 
good-bye.  Kiss  me,  dear  mother,  and  believe 
that  nothing  but  my  love  for  him  could  thus 
part  us ! " 

"  I  accept  your  terms,  Annette,"  said  Madame 
Lejeune  sternly,  "  but  remember  I  cannot 
countenance  your  conduct.  My  wish  is  to  see 
that  no  further  mischief  befalls  you — I  leave 
you  to  judge  of  the  violence  you  are  doing  to  a 
mother  s  feelings.  God  forgive  you,  my  child!" 
sobbed  the  widow. 

Most  eagerly  did  Annette  desire  to  tell  her 
mother  all,  and  explain  to  her  that  Paul  had 
not  been  her  betrayer,  but  she  knew  that  it  was 
Paul's  wish  that  this  should  remain  a  secret, 
and  that  he  would  rather  be  thought  tho 
scoundrel  he  was  not  than  put  his  poor  darling 
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to  further  shame  in  confessing  her  misfor- 
tune. 

Then  Madame  Lejeune  was  told  how  Paul 
had  been  discarded  by  his  father,  and  how 
determined  Annette  was  to  stick  by  him.  The 
girl's  tale  had  weight  with  her  mother,  who  could 
not  but  admire  Paul's  devotion  to  her  daughter 
after  what  had  occurred. 

She  therefore  told  Annette  that  as  Paul  had 
now  nothing  to  lose  by  disobeying  his  father, 
he  had  better  marry  her  at  once.  It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  explained  to  her  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  law  forbade  Paul  marrying 
until  he  came  of  age.    - 

After  a  few  days  things  went  comparatively 
smoothly,  Madame  Lejeune  could  not  as  yet 
quite  forgive  Paul,  but  his  society  and  manners 
were  so  agreeable,  and  his  devotion  to  Annette 
so  marked,  that  the  poor  widow  began  to  grow 
fond  of  him  in  spite  of  herself. 

Paul  had  found  Christine  just  as  Dannie  had, 
on  their  first  meeting,  described  her,  and  as 
agreeable  as  she  was  pretty. 
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After  the  rupture  with  his  father,  Paul  did 
not,  of  course,  attend  any  more  at  the  office  ot 
Messrs  Hookham  &  Land,  consequently  he  had 
not  seen  Phil  Rattle  for  some  time.  He  there- 
fore wrote  advising  Phil  of  what  had  happened, 
and  saying  how  comfortably  located  he  was  at 
Penruthan,  how  good  the  sea-fishing  was,  and 
ending  his  letter  by  inviting  his  chum  to  stay 
a  few  days  at  the  village.  Jem  Marline,  whose 
father  had  the  big  pilot  cutter,  would  put  him 
up  at  his  cottage,  and  they  would  have  no  end 
of  fun.  Moreover,  Paul  painted  a  glowing 
picture  of  Annette's  sister,  and  we  believe  that 
the  account  of  Christine's  charms  had  more 
weight  with  the  susceptible  Rattle  than  the 
promised  sport,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
old  chums  again. 

Jem  Marline  and  Paul  were  fast  friends. 
Christine  had  told  Paul  of  the  bravery  and 
manly  conduct  of  Jem  towards  her  on  board  the 
"  Zouave,"  and  great  was  Paul's  admiration  for 
the  smart  young  sailor.  Consequently  Paul 
was  often  on  board  the  cutter,  nor  did  he  confine 
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his  voyages  to  one  clay  trips,  but  frequently 
accompanied  Jem  and  liis  father  when  they 
went  a  three  days'  cruise  to  the  westward  on 
the  look-out  for  homeward  bound  vessels. 


CHAPTER  V. 


STRANGE    COINCIDENCES. 


"  'Tis  Providence  alone  secures 

In  every  change  both  mine  and  yours." 


COWPEE. 


Paul  was  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  family ; 
he  had  quite  won  the  hearts  of  the  widow  and 
Christine,  who  knew  his  intentions  were  honour- 
able, and  having  got  rid  of  the  idea  that  he  was 
a  mere  Don  Juan  (which  first  possessed  them), 
took  to  him  most  kindly. 

"  What  stranf^e  thinors  occur  !  "  said  Madame 

o  o 

Lejeune  one  evening  in  a  thoughtful  voice  to 
the  young  people  around  her.  "  ^Nannie  dear, 
did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  your  grandfather 
— my  father,  I  mean  ?  " 
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«  Why  yes,  mother,"  returned  [JsTannie,  "  I 
have  heard  you  spoken  of  as  Marie  Brandreth, 
and  I  suppose  that  was  your  name  before  you 
married  poor  father.  I  have  often  heard  him 
speak  of  your  being  brought  to  his  mother  as  a 
baby." 

^'  I  had  almost  forgotten  myself,"  said  the 
v^idow,  that  Brandreth  was  not  my  real  name, 
but  the  fact  of  Paul  here  bearing  the  same 
name  recalled  it  to  my  memory.  My  father's 
name  was  Tyrrell." 

a  Tyrrell ! "  chimed  in  the  daughters  and  Paul, 
"  what  a  strange  thing !  was  he  called  Tyrrell 
Brandreth,  or  Brandreth  Tyrrell  ?  " 

"Brandreth,"  continued  Madame  Lejeune, 
"  was  but  an  assumed  name;  his  real  name  was 
Tyrrell— John  Tyrrell." 

"  Perhaps  we  are  a  branch  of  the  same 
family,"  said  Christine,  "  how  singular  it  would 
be!" 

"  Tyrrell,"  continued  Madame  Lejeune,  "  is 
not  an  uncommon  name,  and  really,  when  we 
consider  the  number  of  people  in  the  world,  it 
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is  surprising  that  people  bearing  tlie  same  name 
are  not  more  frequently  thrown  together.  I 
merely  mentioned  it  as  a  coincidence  !  " 

"  John  is  not  an  uncommon  name/'  put  in 
Paul,  laughing,  "  I  had  an  uncle  called  John 
Tyrrell — I  merely  mention  it  as  a  coincidence!" 

Madame  Lejeune  unlocked  an  antiquated 
looking  writing-desk,  and  withdrew  from  it 
some  papers. 

"  Here,"  cried  she,  "  is  my  baptismal  certi- 
ficate, or  a  copy  of  it — Marie  Tyrrell,  baptised 
on  the  11th  day  of  May  1802,  daughter  of  John 
and  Lucy  Tyrrell." 

"  That  spoils  the  romance ! "  interrupted 
Paul,  "  my  uncle  John  died  a  bachelor  ! " 

"  What  a  pity ! "  exclaimed  Christine,  ^'  I  was 
looking  forward  to  establishing  a  relationship ! " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Christine," 
said  Paul  in  a  chaffing  tone,  "  I  am  afraid  we 
cannot  add  the  missing  link.  How  old  is  your 
mother  ? " 

"  What  year  were  you  born  in,  mother  ?  " 
asked  Christine  ? 
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"  In  1801,"  replied  Madame  Lejeune. 

"  At  that  time,"  exclaimed  Paul,  uncle  John 
was  in  Paris,  "  patience  Chris,  we  shall  make 
something  of  it  yet  ?  " 

In  the  course  of  conversation  many  facts 
cropped  up,  and  Paul's  quick  perception  told 
him,  to  the  satisfaction  at  least  of  his  own 
mind,  that  he  was  among  his  own  relations. 
He  dared  not,  however,  say  what  he  thought, 
there  was  a  link  missing  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence, for  his  uncle  John  had,  as  he  believed, 
died  unmarried. 

During  the  conversation  Madame  Lejeune 
had  introduced  the  name  of  Monsieur  Eaimond 
the  lawyer  as  her  benefactor,  and  the  friend  of 
her  youth,  and  had  intimated  that  it  was  (she 
had  been  led  to  believe)  at  his  instigation  and 
suggestion  that  she  had  been  placed  with  the 
honest  family  whose  name  she  now  bore.  Hays 
of  light  began  to  dawn  upon  our  hero  as  he  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  he  inwardly  resolved 
to  go  to  Paris  (of  course  with  ISTannie)  and 
search  out  Eaimond.     As  he  had,  however,  no 
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conclusive  evidence  on  the  point  he  deemed  it 
politic  to  treat  the  whole  matter  lightly,  and 
laugh  at  the  singular  coincidences  which  chance 
had  revealed.  In  reality  he  was  sorely  per- 
plexed, for  he  was  firmly  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  dear  girl  with  whom  he  had 
allied  his  fortune  was  his  own  relation,  and  the 
question  was,  "  how  near  is  the  relationship  ?  " 
All  sorts  of  conjectures  were  conjured  up  by  his 
fertile  imagination. 

"  Had  Madame  Lejeune  been  deceived  ? 
Had  his  uncle  really  married  Annette's  grand- 
mother ?  "  He  knew  not  what  to  think.  How 
could  he  rest  until  he  knew  all  ?  All  he  knew 
for  the  present  was  that  Annette  was  more  dear 
to  him  than  life,  and  whatever  the  result  of 
his  investigation  might  be  she  would  ever  be 
equally  dear. 

If,  as  he  felt  convinced,  John  Tyrrell,  alias 
Brandreth,  the  father  of  Madame  Lejeune,  and 
John  Tyrrell  his  uncle,  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  he  and  the  widow  were  first-cousins, 
and,  she  (provided  her  mother  was  married  to 
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his  uncle)  would  be  heiress-at-law  to  Beech- 
wood^  to  which  his  father  could  have  no  claim. 
It  was  clearly,  therefore,  incumbent  on  him  to 
ascertain  the  identity  of  his  late  uncle  with 
Annette's  grandfather,  and  that  being  esta- 
blished, to  endeavour  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of 
his  cousin  Marie  Lejeune.  Madame  Lejeune's 
ao^e  convinced  him  that  she  could  have  been 
born  at  no  very  distant  period  from  the  date  of 
the  supposed  or  real  marriage  of  her  parents, 
and  he  therefore  looked  forward  with  some  con- 
fidence to  finding  in  the  ofiice  of  Eaimond  (the 
lawyer  whom  Madame  Lejeune  had  mentioned 
as  having  managed  her  father's  affairs)  either 
the  certificate  of  the  marriage,  or  some  evidence 
of  his  cousin's  legitimate  birth,  as  well  as  of  his 
uncle's  identity  with  John  Brandreth. 

He  determined,  however,  on  keeping  his  own 
counsel,  and  saying  no  more  on  the  subject  to 
the  widow  until  he  had  solved  the  mystery. 
To  obtain  the  information  he  sought,  Paul 
wisely  thought  it  the  safer  and  better  course  to 
go  direct  to  the  fountain-head  and  endeavour 
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to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  Monsieur 
Eainiond,  if  that  gentleman  were  still  alive. 
But  a  difficulty  arose  which,  in  the  first  flush  of 
excitement,  he  had  overlooked.  How  was  he  to 
raise  the  money  necessary  for  a  journey  to  and 
from  Paris,  with  perhaps  a  fortnight's  stay  or 
more  In  that  most  expensive  of  cities?  Nannie 
would,  of  course,  accompany  him,  and  travelling 
was  expensive.  He  could  have  borrowed,  it  is 
true,  from  either  Phil  or  Jem  Marline  (who 
had  saved  up  a  nice  little  nest  egg),  but  should 
his  expedition  prove  futile  how  should  he  repay 
the  money?  His  proud  nature  would  allow 
him  to  be  further  beholden  to  no  one,  so  he 
scraped  together  his  few  valuables,  consisting  of 
his  watch  and  chain,  two  sets  of  studs,  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  a  long  duck-gun,  two  fishing- 
rods,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  such  like  sundries, 
and  sold  them  to  a  second-hand  dealer.  His 
share  in  the  pleasure-boat  he  made  over  to 
Phil,  who  knowing  his  friend's  embarrassments 
gave  him  an  outside  price  for  his  purchase.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  his 
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old  retriever  dog,  who,  however,  would  have 
proved  (after  his  share  in  the  boat)  the  most 
valuable  asset  amongst  his  effects.  Neither  he 
nor  Annette  would  ever  have  consented  to  part 
with  the  faithful  brute  which  had  been  instru- 
mental in  saving  his  master  s  life,  so  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  Jem  Marline,  as 
Paul  could  not,  of  course,  incur  the  unnecessary 
expense  of  taking  him  to  Paris. 

After  the  sale  of  his  old  favourites,  our  hero 
found  himself  in  possession  of  nearly  a  hundred 
pounds.  Bitter,  indeed,  was  his  regret  at  part- 
ing with  his  sporting  appliances,  the  companions 
of  his  youth,  but  he  had  before  him  a  duty,  and 
that  duty  was  to  see  justice  done  to  his  darhng 
and  her  mother. 


CHAPTER  VI, 


THE  CHAIN  OF  EVIDENCE. 

"  Pleasures  that  come  unlook'd  for  are  thrice  welcome." 

Rogers. 

One  fine  morning  in  the  following  week  Paul 
and  Annette,  with  their  small  lot  of  baggage, 
were  taken  aboard  Jem  Marline's  pilot  cutter, 
which  was  bound  for  Cherbourg.  Having  in- 
formed Jem  that  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  Paris, 
the  kind-hearted  fellow  insisted  on  "giving 
them  a  cast  across,"  as  he  expressed  it,  point- 
ing out  that  in  his  return  he  might  probably 
meet  with  some  vessel,  the  pilotage  of  which 
would  amply  repay  him  for  his  voyage.  The 
offer  was  too  good  to  be  declined,  as  by  this 
arrangement  the  young  couple  would  save  the 
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greatest  expense  of  the  journey — the  railway 
fare  to  Dover  or  Folkestone. 

By  the  advice  and  through  the  interest  of 
Jem,  who  was  well-known  to  the  French  Con- 
sul at  F h,  Paul  had  armed  himself  with 

pass-ports  for  Annette  and  himself,  "for,"  said 
Marline,  "  them  Mossoos  be  uncommon  curi- 
ous, and  always  want  to  know  other  people's 
business  ;  they  are  terrible  suspectful  of  any 
one  that  can't  speak  their  lingo." 

Madame  Lejeune  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  she,  Paul,  and  her  daughter,  were 
going  away  for  a  short  time ;  but  to  Annette 
alone  had  the  young  man  confided  the  real 
object  he  had  in  view. 

On  the  first  of  the  ebb  the  cutter  slipped 
her  moorings,  and  was  soon  scudding  away  on 
a  fine  westerly  breeze.  The  scene  brought 
back  vividly  to  the  girl's  recollection  the  bye- 
gone  days  when  she  used  to  accompany  her 
father  in  his  fishing-boats,  and  she  brushed 
away  a  tear  from  her  brown  eyes  as  she  looked 
at  Jem's  honest  face  as  he  steered  the  craft, 
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and  tlionglit  of  her  beloved  father  as  he  was 
wont  to  stand  with  the  tiller  in  his  hand. 

Her  spirits,  however,  soon  rose  at  the  sight 
of  her  dear  Paul,  who  now  came  on  deck  to  in- 
form them  that  breakfast  was  ready.  How 
happy  she  felt  in  her  confidence  in  him  !  !No 
remedies  for  sea-sickness  were  wanted  on  board 
the  pilot  boat,  all  on  board  ate,  and  enjoyed 
their  fat  bacon  and  broiled  whiting  undisturbed 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 

The  sun  shone  out  warm  and  pleasant,  and 
no  yachting  party  could  have  enjoyed  their  trip 
more  than  our  young  people. 

After  a  capital  run  of  some  eighteen  hours, 
the  cutter  glided  into  Cherbourg  harbour  about 
midnight.  The  crew  had  not  required  to  tau- 
ten or  slacken  a  sheet  all  the  way  across. 
After  a  refreshing  night's  repose  our  hero  made 
preparations  for  landing  and  passing  the  cus- 
tom-house, in  which  operation  he  found 
Nannie's  knowledge  of  the  language  of  great 
service  to  him.  Having  opened  the  boxes  and 
dived  their  hands  into  the  contents,  and  felt 
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about  in  that  sagacious  manner  peculiar  to 
custom-house  officers,  the  Douaniers  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  travellers  had  "nothing 
to  declare,"  and  passed  them  through,  a  flag 
was  hoisted  at  the  peak  of  the  cutter  to  wish 
them  farewell,  and  they  took  {the  next  con- 
veyance to  Paris. 

Neither  Paul  or  Annette  had  ever  been  to 
that  gayest  of  cities,  indeed  Paul  had  never  set 
foot  on  French  soil  before.  Both  were  looking 
forward  eagerly  to  see  the  beautiful  capital  of 
which  they  had  heard  and  read  so  much.  How 
amusing  and  novel  the  scene  appeared  to  them 
when  Paris  was  fairly  reached!  The  "cochers," 
with  their  red  waistcoats  and  black  glazed  hats 
cracking  their  whips  incessantly,  the  great  lum- 
bering omnibuses,  the  white  horses,  the  beauti- 
ful boulevards  with  their  splendid  trees,  the 
magnificent  shops,  all  seemed  to  them  like 
fairyland,  after  the  quiet  little  village  they  had 
quitted. 

Tired  as  she  was  Paul  had  difficulty  in 
getting  Kannie  through  the  streets;  every  shop 
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seemed  to  have  some  special  attraction  for  her. 
Having  deposited  their  luggage  at  a  modest- 
looking  but  clean  hotel,  they  repaired  to  the 
Palais-Eoyal  where  they  partook  of  a  late 
dinner  or  early  supper  at  a  restaurant,  finishing 
up  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  such  as  the  French 
alone  can  provide.  Happily  for  Paul,  most  of 
the  shops  were  shut  on  their  return  from  the 
Palais-Eoyal. 

On  the  following  morning  Paul  at  once  set 
to  work  to  find  out  M.  Eaimond,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  obtained  a  Directory,  which  con- 
tained a  list  of  all  the  legal  profession  then 
practising  in  Paris,  and  to  his  infinite  joy  he 
found  the  name  of  Eaimond  amongst  them. 

The  address  given  by  the  Directory  was  Eue 
Eoyale,  and  thither  our  hero  repaired  with 
Annette  immediately  after  breakfast.  On  the 
door  of  No.  59  was  a  brass  plate  on  which  was 
engraved  "Eaimond,  Notaire,"  the  identical 
plate  which  had  caught  the  eye  of  John  Bran- 
dreth  about  forty  years  ago.  Through  the 
medium  of  Annette,  Paul  explained  to  the 
VOL.  n.  G 
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young  man  who  apparently  had  charge  of  the 
office,  that  he  wished  to  see  M.  Raunond,  and 
that  gentleman  not  having  as  yet  arrived,  they 
were  requested  to  sit  down  and  wait.  After 
the  lapse  of  about  half-an-hour  the  clerk  in- 
formed them  that  M.  Eaimond  would  see  them,, 
and  ushered  them  into  his  sanctum.  They 
found  a  little  grey-haired  man,  who  appeared 
somewhat  broken  with  years,  but  healthy  look- 
ing withal. 

Having  exchanged  "  good-day,''  M.  Eai- 
mond asked  what  he  could  have  the  pleasure 
of  doing  for  his  clients,  whereupon  Annette 
took  up  the  running,  as  Paul's  knowledge  of  the 
language  being  limited,  he  had  quickly  retired 
"stumped."  All  the  time  that  the  girl  was 
speaking  the  old  lawyer  listened  earnestly,  with 
his  hand  pressed  against  his  temples,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  recollect  something.  As  soon 
as  Annette  gave  him  an  opportunity  he  broke 
in — "  Pardon  my  curiosity,  Madame,  but  have 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  transacting  any  business 
for  you  before  ?     Your  features  and  voice  seem 
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perfectly  familiar  to  me,  but  I  cannot  recall  to 
mind  when  or  where  I  have  seen  you.  You 
noticed  perhaps  that  I  shaded  my  eyes  with 
my  hand  whilst  you  were  speaking  ?  "  Annette 
replied  that  she  had  observed  him  do  so. 
"When  I  could  no  longer  see  your  features," 
continued  M.  Eaimond,  "your  voice  seemed 
still  more  familiar  to  me,  but  we  professional 
men  see  so  many  faces  that  we  cannot  remem- 
ber them  all ;  you  must  pardon  the  fancies  of 
an  old  man." 

Annette  informed  him  that  she  had  never 
been  in  Paris  until  the  previous  day,  and  the 
lawyer  looked  puzzled.  She  had  not  as  yet 
touched  upon  the  business  which  had  brought 
them  to  his  office,  in  fact  she  felt  a  little  hesi- 
tation in  doing  so,  for  she  could  not  be  sure 
that  the  gentleman  before  her  was  the  identical 
E-aimond  who  had  so  many  years  before  been 
so  kind  to  her  mother. 

"We  have  reason  to  believe,"  continued  the 
girl,  "  that  my  mother,  who  is  at  present  re- 
siding in  England,  is  entitled  as  heiress-at-law 
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to  large  landed  property,  and  further,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  help  us  to  establish  her  claim." 

M.  Eaimond  looked  amazed. 

"  May  I  enquire  what  grounds  you  have  for 
supposing  this  ?  "  asked  he. 

"My  mother's  name  is  Lejeune.^' 

"Lejeune  ?  "  returned  the  old  man,  "  not  an 
uncommon  name  in  Paris ;  I  know  some  one  of 
that  name  at  present  resident  here." 

"  She  is  the  widow,"  continued  the  girl,  "  of 
Pierre  Lejeune  who  was  drowned  between  two  or 
three  years  ago  at  Sainte-Croix  in  ^Js'ormandy." 

"AYhat?  the  husband  of  little  Marie  ?  "  in- 
terrupted M.  Eaimond,"  you  are  then  the 
daughter  of  Marie  Lejeune — little  Marie — as 
we  always  used  to  call  her  ?  ]^o  wonder  that 
your  face  and  voice  seemed  so  familiar  to  me  ! 
Thank  God  for  having  thrown  us  together  ! 
and  your  mother ;  is  she  well  ?  Dear,  dear 
little  Marie,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  she  is  not  now  before  me — 
and  yet — and  yet  many  years  have  passed  away 
since  your  mother  used  to  sit  on  my  knee." 
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All  this  conversation  was  utterly  lost  upon 
Paul,  who  sat  with  that  enquiring  sort  of  look 
that  deaf  people  put  on  when  present  at  a  con- 
versation which  they  cannot  hear.  Paul  had 
watched  all  the  proceedings  closely,  and 
gathered  from  the  gestures  of  the  speakers 
that  something  exciting  and  highly  interesting 
had  been  revealed.  However,  he  was  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  demonstrative  behaviour  of 
Raimond,  who  jumped  out  of  his  chair,  and 
seizing  I^annie  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  first  on 
one  cheek  and  then  on  the  other.  Our  hero 
felt  at  first  extremely  indignant  at  such  con- 
duct, but  i^annie's  lauofhin^  face  and  the  old 
man's  weight  of  years  re-assured  him,  and  his 
first  feeling  of  jealousy  soon  gave  way  to  that  of 
joy,  for  though  he  understood  but  little  of  the 
dialogue,  it  was  quite  clear  from  the  old  gentle- 
man's manner  that  he  recognized  in  Annette 
the  child  of  the  little  motherless  creature  he 
had  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Lejeunes,  who 
had  been  brought  up  under  his  own  eye,  and 
whose  marriage  to  honest  Pierre  he  had  wit- 
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nessed  with  such  joy.  M.  Eaimond  seized 
Paul  by  the  hand  and  worked  it  up  and  down 
like  a  pump-handle,  talking  and  gesticulating 
the  while. 

"You  are  right  to  a  certain  extent,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  resumed  the  lawyer ;  "  but  wrong 
— quite  wrong  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Your 
grandfather  is  an  old  friend  of  mine — one  of  my 
first  clients — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
your  mother  will  at  his  death  find  herself  in 
possession  of  the  property  you  refer  to,  there- 
fore, you  say,  with  a  little  stretch  of  legal 
phraseology  excusable  in  the  case  of  a  young 
lady  unacquainted  with  the  law,  that  she  is 
entitled.  Kow,  that  is  not  the  case.  All  we 
can  say  is  we  hope  she  will  one  day  be  entitled. 
Ko  man  can  have  an  heir  or  heiress-at-law  (in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term)  during  his  life 
time." 

"  But,"  interposed  Annette,  "  my  grand- 
father has  been  dead  for  years  !  " 

"Kay,  nay!"  returned  Raimond,  "I  should 
be  the  first  to  hear  of  the  occurrence.     It  is  not 
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six  montlis  since  that  I  received  a  letter  saying 
he  was  ahve  and  well — ^barring  his  old  enemy 
the  gout. 

Annette  looked  puzzled. 

"  See  !  here  is  the  letter/'  said  he,  going  to  a 
recess  and  pulling  out  a  file  of  letters,  from 
which  he  selected  one  and  passed  it  to  Annette. 

The  letter  was  dated  from  Beechwood,  and 
Annette,  who  of  course  knew  all  Paul's  family 
affah's,  saw  at  once  that  the  old  lawyer  had 
been  deceived  by  Filcher.  She  was,  however, 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Filcher  should  have 
concealed  John  Tyrrell's  death. 

She  passed  the  letter  to  Paul  in  utter  amaze- 
ment. Paul  knit  his  brows,  read  it,  and  said : 
"  So  that  scoundrel  Filcher  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  ;  I  always  mistrusted  the  psalm-singing 
knave.  What  has  the  old  chap  been  talking 
about  all  this  time,  I^Tannie  ?  " 

^^  Having  patience,  dear,"  said  Annette, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  by-and-bye. 

"This  letter,"  continued  Annette,  "is  written, 
as  it  purports  to  have  been,  by  Mr.  John  Tyr- 
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rell's  valet.  What  he  states,  however,  about 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  health  is  utterly  false.  He 
died,  as  I  told  you,  many  years  since,  and  Paul 
Tyrrell  here  (pointing  to  her  companion)  can 
tell  you  the  date  and  full  particulars." 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  Raimond  "  is,  I  pre- 
sume, your  husband  ?  " 

"  Ye — es  !  well,  not  exactly,"  answered  poor 
Annette,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair ; 
"  this  gentleman  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Tyrrell,  who  I  believe  to  have  been  my 
mother  s  father." 

"  Ah,  just  so  !  I  see,"  exclaimed  Eaimond, 
engaged,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Annette,  feeling  relieved  to  get 
off  so  easily  ;  "  we  hope  to  be  married  very 
soon." 

"  The  story  which  I  have  just  heard,"  re- 
sumed the  lawyer,  "  is  certainly  the  most  ex- 
traordinary which  has  ever  come  under  my 
professional  notice ;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  feel 
utterly  bewildered,  and  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  give  me  the  rest  of  the  day  to  calmly 
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consider  the  facts.  That  you  are  the  daughter 
of  Marie  Lejeune  I  entertain  no  doubt,  your 
features  and  voice  are  enough  for  me,  but  as  to 
the  death  of  your  mother's  father,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  there  must  be  some  mistake.  This 
afternoon  I  will  look  up  all  the  papers  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Mr.  John  Tyrrell,  and 
if  you  and  Monsieur  will  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  at  dinner  this  evening,  we 
shall  doubtless  be  able  to  throw  some  further 
light  upon  this  extraordinary  affair.     I  dine  at 

seven  o'clock,  my  residence  is  No.  19  Eue , 

and  I  need  not  add  that  my  anxiety  to  solve 
this  mystery  is  as  great  as  your  own.'' 

The  invitation  to  dinner  was  readily  accepted, 
and  the  young  people  left  the  office  and  walked 
to  the  Tuilleries  Gardens,  where  Paul  was  made 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed. 

"  I  am  right,  dear,  I'm  sure,"  cried  Paul, 
after  listening  attentively  to  Annette's  account 
of  the  interview,  "  we  shall  prove  it  all  in  time ! 
So  you  are  my  cousin,  Nannie ;  well,  it  has 
been  said  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  !  " 
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"You  will  not  love  me  less  because  I  am 
your  cousin  ?  "  asked  Annette. 

"  !N^ever,  darling!"  answered  Paul,  giving  the 
girl's  hand  an  affectionate  squeeze. 

During  the  afternoon  Eaimond  had  fished 
out  from  his  strong-box  all  documents  and 
evidence  which  could  possibly  throw  any  light 
on  the  important  subject  which  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed that  evening. 

So  enchanted  were  Paul  and  Nannie  with 
the  beauties  of  Paris,  that  they  almost  forgot 
the  object  for  which  they  had  come,  and  the  old 
lawyer's  invitation  to  dinner.  They  were  on 
the  point  of  entering  a  restaurant  to  dine, 
when  Paul  suddenly  remembered  their  appoint- 
ment. At  seven  o'clock  punctually  they  found 
themselves  in  Kaimond's  drawing-room,  where 
that  gentleman  was  awaiting  their  arrival. 
Having  bid  them  welcome  to  his  roof,  he  gave 
Annette  his  arm  and  escorted  her  to  the  dining- 
room. 

M.  Raimond  was  unmarried,  so  there  were 
only  three  to  dinner. 
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"  After  dinner/'  said  the  old  gentleman 
cheerily,  "  we  will  go  to  work  and  see  what  can 
be  done.  Till  then,  let  us  dismiss  business  and 
enjoy  ourselves." 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  the  host  was 
charmed  with  his  guests,  and  entertained  l^annie 
immensely;  he  was  full  of  fun  and  anecdote. 
Having  told  Annette  a  laughable  story  he  heard 
her  repeat  it  in  English  to  Paul,  and  perceiving 
thereby  that  Paul  knew  not  enough  French  to 
follow  him,  he  immediately  addressed  himself 
to  Paul  in  very  fair  English.  It  was  so  long, 
however,  since  he  had  attempted  to  converse  in 
English,  that  he  was  occasionally  quite  at  a  loss 
for  a  word,  and  would  insert  a  French  word, 
which  had  a  most  amusing  effect. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  old  lawyer  addressing 
himself  to  Paul,  "  fill  up  the  glass — before  you 
you  have  some  real  good  Chambertin — and  I 
will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  this  matter,  but 
en  avance,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
or  two,  and  if  your  answers  please  me,  I  shall 
have   not   any — how   call   you  it? — hesitation 
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to  tell  you  all  I  know  of  my  old  client  John 
Tyrrell" 

Paul  had  already  found  out  that  the  Bur- 
gundy was  a  right  good  tap,  and  was  punishing 
the  bottle  accordingly. 

"  You  say/'  began  M.  Eaimond,  "  that  you 
had  an  uncle  whom  you  believe  to  have  been 
the  grandfather  of  Mademoiselle  here;  pray 
what  was  his  name  ?  " 

"  John  Tyrrell,"  replied  Paul. 

"  Had  he  no  other  name  ?  "  asked  Eaimond. 

"  !Krone  that  ever  I  heard  of,"  was  the 
reply. 

''  You  say  also,"  continued  Eaimond,  "  that 
this  uncle  is  dead  ?  " 

"  Most  decidedly — I  went  to  his  funeral.  I 
was  then  about  ten  years  of  age  ?  " 

'^  And  he  lived  at ?  "  enquired  the  old 

man. 

'^  At  Beechwood,  in  D shire." 

"  And  had  at  his  death — how  many  years?  " 

"  Well  now,  let  me  see,  said  Paul,  cogitating. 
Uncle  died  in  the  year  1830,  and  was  born,  I 
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think,  in  1780,  and  was  therefore  fifty  years  old 
at  his  death." 

During  all  this  catechism  Raimond's  face  had 
not  moved  a  muscle.  He  had  listened  atten- 
tively to  all  that  the  young  man  had  said.  He 
had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  ask  these  questions, 
to  put  the  possibility  of  fraud  out  of  reach. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  young  man 
before  him  was  indeed  the  nephew  of  his  old 
client,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  Annette 
was  indeed  his  old  client's  grand-daughter. 
But  how  came  it  to  pass  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  John  Tyrrell's  death  ?  Clearly  there 
had  been  a  conspiracy  somewhere. 

Eaimond,  however,  had  no  further  occasion 
to  refrain  from  saying  all  he  knew.  Paul  had 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  he  was  no  im- 
postor, and  he  was  no  longer  afraid  of  his  guest 
taking  his  cue  from  him;  so  after  filling  his 
glass  with  the  generous  Burgundy,  he  thus 
began — " 

"  Some  forty  years  ago  when  I  had  not  been 
for  long  a  lawyer,  there  came  to  my  office  one 
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morning  a  young  man  of  about  one  or  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  greatly  distressed, 
for  be  bad,  be  informed  me,  just  lost  bis  wife 
wbo  bad  died  in  giving  birtb  to  a  daugbter,  ber 
first  cbild.  He  explained  to  me  tbat  be  bad 
married  unknown  to  bis  family,  and  wisbed,  as 
deatb  bad  taken  bis  wife  from  bim,  tbat  tbe 
fact  of  bis  marriage  sbould  never  be  disclosed. 
To  furtber  bis  object  be  wisbed  tbat  tbe  cbild 
sbould  be  placed  witb  some  family  in  Paris  wbo 
would  bring  ber  up  as  tbeir  own,  and  be  begged 
me  to  belp  bim  in  tbe  matter.  In  tbe  course 
of  our  conversation,  I  learnt  tbat  my  friend  Dr. 
Feuillet  bad  been  tbe  medical  attendant  to  bis 
wife,  and  bad  indeed  brougbt  tbe  infant  into 
tbe  world.  I  tberefore  suggested  tbat  Dr. 
Feuillet  was  far  more  likely  tban  I  to  know  of 
some  person  wbo  could  take  cbarge  of  tbe  cbild. 
We  called  togetber  on  tbe  doctor,  and  by  great 
good  fortune  be  knew  of  a  woman,  tbe  wife  of 
a  jeweller  and  a  patient  of  bis,  wbo,  be  bad 
little  doubt,  would  take  tbe  cbild.  I  bave 
omitted  to  tell  you  tbat  tbe  gentleman  wbo 
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thus  sought  my  advice  told  me  his  name  was 
John  Brandreth.  The  good  people  who  con- 
sented to  take  the  child  were  called  Lejeune. 
My  client  John  Brandreth,  I  must  say,  did  not 
show  much  parental  affection  towards  his  child ; 
he  left  with  me  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  her 
maintenance  for  some  time  to  come,  and  left 
Paris,  and,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  rightly, 
he  saw  her  but  once  or  twice  during  the  whole 
time  she  remained  with  the  Lejeunes.  For  my 
own  part,  however,  I  felt  immensely  interested 
in  the  little  motherless  creature  thus  abandoned 
to  the  care  of  strangers,  and  I  constantly  saw 
the  little  one,  and  having  none  of  my  own  per- 
haps took  to  her  the  more  on  that  account. 
Her  story,  too,  was  a  strange  one,  and  the  fact 
of  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Feuillet  having  attended 
her  mother,  was  an  additional  inducement  to 
me  to  befriend  the  little  girl  who  was  brought 
up  under  my  supervision.  Years  rolled  on,  the 
baby  became  a  child,  the  child  became  a  woman, 
the  woman  became  the  wife  of  Pierre  Lejeune, 
the  son  of  the  honest  jeweller.    "  Little  Marie  " 
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we  always  called  her,  and  I  can  tell  you  Made- 
moiselle when  she  was  married  to  the  brave 
Pierre  she  was  a  fine  handsome  girl,  and  I  was 
as  proud  of  her  as  if  she  had  been  my  own 
daughter.  Her  features,  her  voice  as  they  were 
on  that  day,  are  repeated  in  yourself.  Made- 
moiselle; there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  little 
Marie,"  the  wife  of  the  brave  fisherman  Pierre 
Lejeune,  was  your  mother.  It  only  now  remains 
to  be  proved  that  my  old  client  John  Brandreth 
was  one  and  the  same  person  as  John  Tyrrell 

of  Beechwood,  in  D shire,  who  you  state 

(addressing  himself  to  Paul)  to  have  been  your 
uncle.  Could  there  have  been  two  John 
Tyrrells  of  Beechwood  ?  Such  an  idea  seems 
absurd,  and  yet  I  can  hardly  believe  that  my 
old  friend  can  have  been  dead  so  many  years* 
Is  it  possible  that  the  fraud  which  you  say  has 
been  perpetrated  could  have  been  successfully 
carried  on  so  long  ?  The  explanation  you  offer 
with  regard  to  the  valet  Filcher  would  seem 
plausible  enough  if  your  uncle's  death  had 
occurred  but  recently,  but  you  tell  me  that  your 
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uncle  has  been  dead  these  ten  years  past. 
However,  this  may  be  proved  hereafter.  I  have 
here  copies  of  the  marriage  certificate  of  John 
Tyrrell  and  Lucy  Geyton,  the  mother  of  little 
Marie,  of  Marie's  baptism,  and  of  her  certificate 
of  marriage  with  Pierre  Lejeune.  To  discover 
and  foil  the  fraud,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
must  have  been  perpetrated  by  this  valet,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  to  England; 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  I 
shall  undertake  the  duty  of  putting  little  Marie 
in  possession  of  any  property  that  may  right- 
fully belong  to  her.  We  can  do  no  more  at 
present.  Let  us  drink  success  to  the  under- 
taking, and  pray  that  the  good  God  may  guide 
us  aright." 

All  filled  their  glasses  and  drank  the  toast, 
and  all  were  in  high  spirits  at  the  rosy  aspect 
the  affair  had  assumed.  The  good  old  man 
was  delighted  with  Annette  and  could  scarcel 
take  his  eyes  off  her — whether  he  was  simply 
admiring  her  beauty,  or  comparing  her  features 
with  what  he  remembered  of  her  mother's,  we 

VOL.  II.  -    H 
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cannot  rightly  say.  As  the  old  lawyer  could 
not  leave  Paris  for  some  days  to  come,  he  pro- 
posed that  his  new  clients  should  remain  and 
enjoy  themselves  in  sight-seeing  until  he  was 
ready  to  accompany  them  to  England,  inviting 
them  to  dine  with  him  whenever  they  felt  in- 
clined, and  placing  his  carriage  at  their  disposal. 
To  this  kind  arrangement  Paul  however  de- 
murred, frankly  admitting  his  impecunious  states 
and  taking  the  opportunity  to  explain  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  determination  to  marry 
Nannie,  his  father  had  cut  off  his  allowance. 
He  did  not  feel  caEed  upon  to  tell  M.  Eaimond 
the  actual  relationship  between  the  young  girl 
and  himself.  The  kind-hearted  old  gentleman 
at  once  drew  a  cheque  for  a  thousand  francs, 
and  insisted  on  her  accepting  it,  recommending 
her  to  go  and  buy  gloves  and  knick-knacks  in 
the  Palais-Eoyal,  but  Paul's  pride  would  not 
allow  this;  after  some  persuasion,  however,  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  allow  Annette  to  accept  it 
as  a  loan,  and  this  he  thought  she  was  fully 
justified  in  doing,  as  there  now  seemed  every 
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probability  of  her  mother  soon  being  put  in 
possession  of  her  property,  for  if  his  grand- 
father's will  should  not  be  forthcoming,  Marie 
Lejeune  was  heiress-at-law  to  the  Beech  wood 
estates — if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  will  were 
found,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  would  take 
some  substantial  interest  under  it.  M.  Eaimond 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  respecting  his  dear  friend 
the  late  Dr.  Feuillet,  who  had  introduced  An- 
nette's mother  to  the  world,  and  gave  his  guests 
the  whole  story  again  ah  initio.  The  following 
day  he  took  them  to  see  two  elderly  spinsters, 
who  he  informed  Annette  were  her  aunt's,  being 
sisters,  in  fact,  of  her  father.  Annette  had,  of 
course,  no  recollection  of  them,  as  she  was  not 
born  until  her  parents  had  left  Paris — she 
fancied,  however,  she  could  sometimes  catch  a 
likeness  to  her  late  father  in  her  aunt's  features. 
These  relatives  would  be,  of  course,  able  to 
identify  Annette's  mother,  and  it  was  essential 
that  their  niece  should  pay  them  a  visit.  They 
however  betrayed  so  much  maidenly  curiosity 
respecting  Paul,  that  the  young  couple  were 
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glad  to  keep  out  of  their  way  as  much  as 
possible,  and  did  not  deem  it  necessary  for  the 
present,  at  least,  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  brought  them  to  Paris. 
The  old  lawyer  having  made  arrangements  for 
the  transaction  of  his  business  during  his  absence 
in  England,  and  Paul  and  Annette  having  spent 
a  most  enjoyable  fortnight  in  Paris,  their  de- 
parture was  fixed  for  the  early  part  of  the 
following  week. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


EZEKIEL  FILCHER  AT  FAULT. 


"When  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  get  their  own." 

Sir  Matthew  Hale. 


Old  man  tliougli  he  was,  M.  Raimond  had  been 
but  very  Httle  in  England,  and  the  trip  would 
have  been  a  pleasant  one  to  him  in  any  case, 
but  it  was  doubly  so  now  that  he  was  under- 
taking the  cause  of  his  young  friends  and  clients. 
They  came  by  way  of  Dover  and  Calais,  but 
even  in  that  short  distance  the  poor  old  man 
found  out  that  he  was  not  so  good  a  sailor  as  his 
companions,  and  though  the  water  was  compa- 
ratively smooth  suffered  not  a  little  from  "  mal 
de  mer."  ^N^annie  was  most  assiduous  in  her 
attention  to  the  poor  old  fellow,  and  once  fairly 
on  shore  he  soon  forgot  his  late  indisposition. 
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It  was  resolved  that  they  should  remain  in 
London  for  two  or  three  days  before  going 
down  to  Beechwood.  After  Paris,  Annette  of 
course  saw  London  to  great  disadvantage,  but 
was,  however,  wonderfully  impressed  by  the 
magnificence  and  wealth  she  saw  about  her. 
They  had  put  up  at  a  comfortable  hotel  not  far 
from  Charing  Cross,  and  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised on  the  morning  of  their  arrival  when 
informed  that  some  one  desired  to  see  Mr.  Paul 
Tyrrell — visions  of  an  irate  parent  at  once  sug- 
gested themselves  to  the  young  couple,  and 
with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  sorrow  Paul 
desired  that  his  visitor  might  be  shown  in — -a 
rather  seedy-looking  individual  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  Paul, 
wondering  what  his  business  could  be,  asked 
him  to  be  seated,  and  enquired  what  he  could 
do  for  him. 

"  As  to  that  matter,"  began  the  man,  "  give 
and  take  has  been  my  motto  through  life,  and, 
if  you  are  prepared  to  deal  handsomely  by  me, 
I  think  I  can  be  of  great  service  to  you." 
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Paul  stared,  and  was  evidently  at  a  loss. 

"  My  business,"  continued  the  man  glancing 
at  M.  Raimond,  "  is  of  a  strictly  private  nature, 
and  though  it  does  not  aflfect  you  directly,  it 
may  indirectly  affect  both  yourself  and  this 
young  lady  (pointing  to  Annette)  to  an  extent 
you  little  imagine." 

The  lawyer  at  once  took  the  hint  and  with- 
drew. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour,  sir,"  continued  the 
stranger,  "  of  knowing  more  than  one  of  your 
family ;  indeed,  lived  for  many  years  in  the 
service  of  your  uncle,  late  of  Beechwood,  as 
valet." 

Paul  had  been  pricking  up  his  ears  all  this 
time,  but  pretended  to  treat  the  matter  with 
indifference.  He  was  convinced  that  the  man 
who  sat  before  him  was  no  other  than  Filcher, 
but  he  saw  the  necessity  for  patience  and  caution. 
He  therefore  merely  remarked,  "  Indeed!  my 
uncle  died  when  I  was  so  young  that  I  cannot 
say  I  recollect  your  face."  Mr.  Filcher  resumed 
his  story. 
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"  My  situation  there  gave  me  opportunities 
of  learning  the  affairs  of  my  late  master,  and  I 
have  now  to  inform  you  that  a  dreadful  fraud 
has  been  committed  by  your  half-brother 
Eichard,  who  stole  and  suppressed  the  will  left 
by  Mr.  John  Tyrrell,  devising  the  Beechwood 
estates  to  the  person  who  has  thus  been  unjustly 
deprived  of  them." 

Paul  affected  intense  surprise  and  incredu- 
lity. 

'^  And  admitting  what  you  assert  to  be  true/' 
said  Paul,  ^'  how  am  I  to  gain  by  my  father, 
who  is  at  present  in  possession,  being  deprived 
of  the  property?" 

"  In  this  way,"  repHed  the  knave,  ^^  the  per- 
son entitled  to  Beechwood  is  Madame  Marie 
Lejeune,  the  mother  of  this  young  lady  whom 
you  propose  to  marry.  For  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  pounds  I  will  put  her  in  possession  of 
Beechwood,  on  condition  that  no  steps  are  taken 
against  the  perpetrator  of  the  fraud.  Should 
you  decline  my  offer  all  evidence  of  Madame 
Lejeune's  title  will  be  destroyed." 
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Paul  advanced  to  the  door,  locked  it,  and 
planted  his  back  firmly  against  it. 

Filcher  started,  and  glancing  towards  the 
window  measured  with  his  eye  the  distance  to 
the  ground.  He  guessed  that  this  time  he  had 
put  his  foot  in  it — his  escape  was  cut  off  by  the 
door,  and  to  leap  from  the  window  would  be 
madness,  so  great  was  the  fall. 

"  So  Mr.  Filcher!"  said  Paul  to  his  captive, 
"  you  intended  to  turn  king's  evidence.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  you  are  a  little  late  with 
your  information,  as  I  am  already  in  possession 
of  such  of  the  facts  relating  to  this  fraud  as  are 
material  to  Madame  Lejeune's  case." 

Filcher  turned  very  pale,  and  felt  very  far 
from  comfortable.  His  presence  of  mind  and 
low  cunning  did  not,  however,  forsake  him. 

"  I  was  indeed  unaware  Mr.  Tyrrell,"  began 
the  valet,  "  that  you  knew  so  much  of  Mr. 
Richard's  goings  on,  but  even  now,  you  will  find 
it  difficult  to  establish  Madame  Lejeune's  claim 
without  my  assistance." 

"  I  intend  to  avail  myself  of  that  valuable 
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assistance,"  returned  Paul,  but  have  no  intention 
of  paying  you  for  it.  What  papers  relating  to 
the  matter  have  vou?'* 

"  I  can  get  them  all  in  less  than  an  hour," 
replied  Eilcher. 

"  On  your  person,  I  mean,"  explained  the 
young  man,  "  turn  out  your  pockets  instantly, 
or  I  shall  send  for  a  constable  who  will  search 
you  at  the  police-station." 

Most  reluctantly  Filcher  dived  into  an  in- 
side breast-pocket,  from  which  he  produced  his 
very  greasy  pocket-book  which  reminded  one 
strongly  of  *^  the  butcher's  book,"  and  a  pocket 
of  papers  and  parchments. 

"Thank  you!"  said  our  hero  sarcastically, 
"  I  will  take  charge  of  those,  and  before  per- 
using them  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  giving 
me  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  all  you 
know  of  this  piece  of  rascality.  I  shall  then  be 
better  able  to  follow  the  contents  of  these  docu- 
ments. Annette  dear,  stand  by  the  bell  and 
ring  it  when  I  tell  you.  You  know  the  alter- 
native," continued  Paul  to  the  wretched  Filcher, 
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"  were  you  prosecuted  for  this  business  your 
movements  would  be  restricted  for  some  seven 
years  to  come.  You  seek  to  exculpate  yourself 
at  the  expense  of  Eichard  Tyrrell,  but  I  happen 
to  know  that  you  are  at  least  as  guilty  as  he. 
ls"ow  sir,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  give  up  all 
the  documents  which  you  have  suppressed,  and 
get  out  of  London  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Take 
with  you  that  miserable  hypocritical  half-brother 
of  mine,  and  keep  clear  of  those  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  prosecute  you  for  felony!  I  will 
first  introduce  you  to  an  old  correspondent  of 
yours,  and  then  you  shall  begin  your  narrative." 
M.  Raimond  was  sent  for,  and  on  his  entering 
the  room  Paul  said,  "  I  do  not  think,  sir,  we 
shall  now  have  occasion  to  go  to  Beechwood  to 
make  out  our  case;  this  fellow  here,"  pointing 
to  the  detected  villain,  "will  tell  the  truth 
(probably  for  the  first  time),  to  save  himself 
from  the  treadmill,  and  these  documents  which 
he  has  just  been  good  enough  to  give  me  will 
corroborate  his  story." 

M.   Eaimond   looked    confounded.    Filcher 
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glared  from  his  corner  like  a  wild  beast  at  bay 
— Paul  laughed — whilst  IN^annie  looked  scared 
and  bewildered.  M.  Eaimond  took  out  his 
spectacle-case,  adjusted  the  glasses,  wiped  them, 
and  having  balanced  them  on  the  tip  of  his 
nose,  began  leisurely  and  deliberately  to  open 
the  packet  which  Paul  had  handed  him.  The 
artful  Filcher  saw  clearly  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court,  so,  with  the  exception  of  representing 
himself  as  the  innocent  tool  of  Eichard  Tyrrell, 
he  gave  a  pretty  correct  history  of  the  whole 
affair.  M.  Raimond  checked  the  dates  given 
by  Filcher  with  those  in  the  different  papers, 
amongst  which  were  the  originals  of  the  mar- 
riage certificate  of  John  Tyrrell  and  Lucy  Gey- 
ton,  the  birth  certificate  of  little  Marie,  and  se- 
veral letters  clearly  identifying  John  Brandreth 
with  John  Tyrrell,  Esquire  of  Beechwood.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  lawyer  had  copies 
of  the  above-mentioned  certificates  in  his  own 
possession.  The  wretched  Filcher  having  told 
his  story,  expressed  his  extreme  regret  at  having 
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allowed  himself  to  be  thus  led  away,  and  craved 
forgiveness  asserting  his  willingness  and  anxiety 
to  assist  in  placing  the  defrauded  woman  in 
possession  of  her  own.  By  his  will  (which  was 
produced  from  Filcher's  pocket)  John  Tyrrell 
had  devised  "  the  estate  of  Beechwood  and  all 
other  his  real  estate  wheresoever  situate  and 
being,  unto  his  daughter  Marie,  the  wife  of  Pierre 
Lejeune  of  Sainte-Croix,  Fisherman."  There 
was  of  course  no  need  of  any  assistance  on 
Filcher's  part.  He  had  divulged  the  whole  plot 
— how  Eichard  Tyrrell  had  brought  him  the 
will,  and  other  documents  which  had  put  them 
in  possession  of  the  secret  of  Mr.  John  Tyrrell's 
marriage — how  Mr.  Eichard  had  proposed  to 
destroy  them,  and  how  he  (Filcher)  undertook 
to  do  so  and  did  not — how  the  correspondence 
with  M.  Raimond  was  continued  after  his 
master's  death — how  he  had  visited  Sainte- 
Croix  whilst  steward  of  Witney's  yacht,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  more  of  the  Lejeune's, 
ascertaining  whether  they  had  any  suspicion  of 
the  fraud — how  he  had   extorted  money  from 
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Eicliard  by  threatening  to  expose  him,  and  who, 
when  the  intimacy  of  Paul  and  Annette  came 
to  his  knowledge  he  had  resolved,  feeling  assured 
that  the  fraud  would  soon  be  discovered,  to  see 
what  could  be  got  out  of  Madame  Lejeune,  as  it 
was  clear  he  could  get  no  more  from  Eichard 
Tyrrell.  Paul  felt  he  could  not  recommend 
Madame  Lejeune  to  prosecute  this  knave  un- 
less she  also  prosecuted  his  half-brother,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  spare  his  family  the  disgrace ; 
he  therefore  thanked  Filcher  for  his  full  and 
candid  confession  and  bade  him  withdraw,  sug- 
gesting that  he  had  better  take  a  long  voyage 
at  his  own  expense  than  at  that  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Filcher  took  the  hint,  his  hat  and  his  de- 
parture, and  left  the  trio  to  talk  over  the  curious 
disclosures  they  had  just  heard. 

''  Mon  Dieu ! "  ejaculated  M.  Eaimond.  ''  How 
it  is  fortunate!  how  it  is  extraordinary!" 

With  light  hearts  M.  Eaimond,  Nannie,  and 
Paul  left  the  following  morning  for  Penruthan. 
The  journey,  though  long,  seemed  short  to  each 
of  them,  their  spirits  were  so  high.     What  dis- 
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cussions  and  counsel  they  held  as  to  who  was 
to  break  the  good  news,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
done!  Annette's  mother  was,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  in  a  state  of  perfect  ignorance  as  to  her 
relationship  to  Paul's  family,  and  had,  of  course, 
as  little  idea  of  being  left  a  fortune  as  of  being 
Empress  of  Russia.  M.  Eaimond's  advice  was 
this — that  they  should  break  their  journey  at 

O ,  and  that  he  should  write  from  there 

announcing  that  he  would  arrive  at  Penruthan 
the  following  day — that  important  business 
made  it  imperative  that  he  should  see  his  old 
protegee,  that  his  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  her  was  doubled  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
much  good  news  to  tell  her.  This  was  done, 
and  the  widow  was  thus  in  a  measure  prepared 
for  what  she  was  to  hear.  We  must  pass  over 
the  meeting  at  Penruthan,  and  the  rapture  of 
M.  Raimond  at  recognising  Annette's  mother 
(whom  he  persisted  in  calling  "  little  Marie," 
and  informing  her  what  fortune  awaited  her. 
The  poor  widow  seemed  the  least  elated  of  the 
party.     Phil  Rattle,  who  by  the  way  was  stay- 
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ing  in  the  village^  was  particularly  boisterous, 
and  insisted  on  having  a  bowl  of  punch.  Jem 
Marline  seemed  scarcely  to  realize  what  had 
taken  place,  and  could  do  no  more  than  indulge 
in  certain  nautical  expletives,  such  as  "  Shiver 
my  timbers!"  "  Splice  my  old  shoes!"  etc., 
until  the  second  glass  of  punch.  Everyone  was 
bright  and  happy,  and  M.  Eaimond  declared 
the  punch  was  delicious. 


CHAPTER  yill. 


PHIL  RATTLE  PLATS  SECOND  FIDDLE, 


"  True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun." 

BooTK—Sonff. 


During  the  absence  of  his  old  chum,  Phil  Rattle 
had  been  endeavouring  to  console  himself  in 
sundry  ways.  Whilst  on  a  visit  to  Paul  at 
Penruthan,  he  had  been  much  struck  with 
Christine,  and  after  hearing  her  adventures  on 
board  the  "  Zouave/'  the  brave  girl  appeared  to 
Phil  so  great  a  heroine  that  his  admiration  for 
her  was  greatly  increased.  We  have  before 
described  Phil  as  very  sensitive,  but  this  time 
he  believed  he  had  found  the  real  treasure — 
that   four-leaved   shamrock  of  which   he  had 
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been  so  long  in  search.  He  admired  the  girl's 
beauty,  her  character,  and  her  bravery,  and 
the  connection  was  extremely  pleasing  to  him. 
What  more  fit  and  proper  than  for  his  old 
friend  and  he  to  marry  two  sisters  ?  We  must 
not  do  Phil  an  injustice.  It  is  true  he  had, 
before  proposing  to  Christine,  heard  from  Paul 
the  strange  story  disclosed  in  the  last  chapter, 
but  this  news  had  little  or  no  effect  on  him. 
Phil  was  not  at  all  mercenary ;  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  win  the  girl's  affections  if  pos- 
sible, and  marry  her,  relying  on  his  own  brain 
and  exertions  to  provide  for  his  wife.  Naturally 
enough,  however,  he  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
Christine  would  be  much  better  off  than  he  had 
anticipated,  and  he  resolved  to  press  his  suit, 
as  there  was  no  longer  necessity  for  his  obtain- 
ing some  permanent  employment  before  he 
could  make  her  his  wife.  Under  pretext  of 
sea-fishing  and  cruising  in  the  pilot-boat,  Phil 
had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  Penruthan, 
and  had  found  Christine  so  pleasant,  cheerful, 
good-natured,  and  obi  ging,  that  he  had  already 
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deluded  himself  with  the  idea  that  she  was 
smitten  with  him.  This,  as  we  have  before  re« 
marked,  was  a  peculiar  little  weakness  of  Phil's, 

Poor  Phil  had,  however,  made  a  sad  mistake, 
as  we  shall  see. 

There  was  one  person,  and  one  only,  in  Pen- 
ruthan,  who  regretted  rather  than  rejoiced  at 
the  good  fortune  that  had  lately  come  to 
Madame  Lejeune.  This  was  Jem  Marline, 
who  ever  since  he  had  first  seen  Christine  on 
board  the  "Zouave,*'  had  loved  her  with  all 
the  strength  and  constancy  of  his  manly  heart. 
He  had  looked  on  her  then  as  the  daughter  of 
the  poor  widow  of  a  fisherman,  and  though  he 
could  see  that  she  had  received  an  education 
superior  to  his  own,  he  thought  he  might  with 
all  fairness  and  reason  aspire  to  her  hand.  And 
certain  it  was  that  Jem's  love  was  reciprocated; 
whether  Christine  was  struck  with  the  young 
tar's  noble,  frank  character  or  his  personal  at- 
tractions, is  immaterial.  She  owed  him  her 
eternal  gratitude  for  rescuing  her  from  the  vil  - 
lains  who  had  ensnared  her  on  board  the  yacht, 
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and  wlietlier  or  not  this  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  she  dearly  loved  her  rough  diamond 
Jem.  After  their  arrival  at  Penruthan,  the 
young  couple  had  ample  opportunities  of  dis- 
covering their  feelings  towards  each  other,  and 
Jem  was  as  happy  as  a  bird  until  the  news  of 
the  widow's  altered  fortunes  came  to  his  ears. 
Poor  Jem  was  sadly  put  about.  "  It  isn't  the 
likes  of  me  as  should  be  after  marrying  a  lady 
like  her/'  said  the  honest  fellow  to  himself. 
Jem,  therefore,  began  to  hold  himself  aloof 
from  Christine,  and  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  conduct, 
and  fretted  herself  at  his  neglect  of  her.  Jem 
would  go  about  alone,  brooding  over  his  ill- 
luck,  as  he  called  it,  and  this  gave  Phil  a  fine 
opportunity  for  paying  his  addresses  to  Chris- 
tine, on  whom  he  believed  he  had  already  made 
a  considerable  impression.  Phil's  conceit  was, 
however,  soon  to  be  taken  out  of  him. 

One  evening  he  and  Christine  were  strolling 
along  the  beach.  It  was  a  lovely  calm  evening; 
the  deep  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  gentle 
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ripple  of  the  water  as  tlie  tide  receded  from  tlie 
pebbly  strand.  Undisturbed  by  onlookers  or 
eavesdroppers,  no  better  opportunity  could  have 
presented  itself  for  love-making.  Phil  had 
never  suffered  from  shyness,  and,  therefore, 
after  a  sort  of  preliminary  canter,  plunged  at 
at  once  " in  medias  res"  We  will  endeavour 
to  give  the  conversation  word  for  word. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  glorious  night!"  began  Phil. 

"  Lovely,"  answered  Christine. 

"What  day  of  the  month  is  this,  Chrissie? 
Ton  my  word  when  I'm  here  I  never  know  to 
a  week  or  so  where  we  are.  Somewhere  about 
the  15th  1  suppose,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  are  not  quite  a  week  out  in  your 
reckoning  ;  to-day  is  the  20th." 

"  The  20th  !  By  Jove,  you  don't  mean  it ! 
How  fast  the  time  goes  to  be  sure  !  What  a 
time  I  have  been  here — more  than  a  month 
already,  and  I  only  meant  to  stay  ten  days ! " 

"  That  looks  as  if  you  were  enjoying  your 
visit,  Phil." 

"  Enjoying  it !  I  should  rather  think  I  am. 
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By  the  way,  Clirissie,  wliat  do  you  think  has 
induced  me  to  stay  so  much  longer  than  I  in- 
tended?" 

"  Why,  how  on  earth  should  I  know  ? "  asked 
the  girl  archly. 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  "  continued  Phil. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  the  fine  weather,  the  fish- 
ing, and  the  sailing  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
-with  it,"  suggested  his  companion. 

"  S"ot  a  bit  of  it/'  returned  Phil,  "  there's  a 
stronger  attraction  than  any  of  those." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Christine,  opening  her  eyes 
in  well-feigned  astonishment ;  ^^  and  what  may 
this  attraction  be  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  a  '  what,'  it's  a  ^  who,' "  explained  the 
young  man  with  an  utter  disregard  of  grammar; 
^'now,  can't  you  guess  who  the  ^  who  '  is  ? " 

"Jem  Marline,"  replied  the  girl,  still  pre- 
tending ignorance. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Chrissie !  you  are  only  try- 
ing to  tease  me;  who  should  it  be  but " 

"  But  who  ?  " 
'     "But  you!" 
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"But  myself!  why,  Mr.  Rattle,  tins  fine 
evening  has  made  you  compUmentary." 

"  I  mean  it,  clear,''  continued  Phil,  passing 
his  arm  round  the  slight  waist  of  his  fair  com- 
panion ;  "  as  if  you  didn't  know  I  love  you. 
Why,  I  felt  sure  that  you  knew  it,  and  had 
even  ventured  to  hope  that  my  affection  was 
appreciated,  if  not  actually  returned." 

"And  so  it  is,"  replied  Christine,  "I  like 
you  very  much,  and  hope  we  shall  always  be 
the  best  of  friends." 

"But  I  don't  want  your  friendship,"  said 
Phil,  seating  himself  on  a  flat  rock,  and  draw- 
ing Christine  to  his  side  ;  "  I  want  your  love — 
as  my  wife.  Before  your  mother's  prospects 
were  altered,  when  I  knew  you  only  as  the 
fisherman's  daughter,  I  loved  you,  Christine, 
and  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  you  my 
wife.     Say  you  will  marry  me,  dear  ! " 

Here  Phil's  arm  was  gently  slipped  upwards 
from  the  girl's  waist  to  her  neck,  and  his  face 
approached  her's  so  closely  that  she  saw  a  kiss 
was  threatened. 
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"Phil!  Phil!  you  mustn't!''  cried  Christine, 
gently  disengaging  herself  from  his  grasp,  "  I 
like  you  very  much,  but  I  can  never  be  your 
wife." 

"  IN'onsense ! ''  returned  Phil,  "  yes  you  will ; 
you  girls  are  all  alike ;  you  always  want  to  be 
asked  three  or  four  times  before  you  consent." 

"  You  seem  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Rattle." 

Phil  saw  that  he  had  put  his  foot  in  it,  and 
blushed  at  his  own  stupidity. 

"  Now,  don't  be  so  absurd,"  urged  the  young 
man,  "you  know  you  don't  mean  what  you  say." 

"Indeed  I  do  though,"  replied  Christine, 
"as  I  told  you  before,  Phil,  I  like  you  very 
very  much,  but  I  can  never  marry  you." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  enquired  Phil,  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  girl  was  in  earnest. 

"  Because  I  am  already  engaged  to  another," 
said  Christine. 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Phil,  "  and  who  is 
the  favovu'ed  individual  ?  " 

"  Jem  Marline,"  replied  the  girl. 
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"  Jem  Marline  !  "  echoed  her  companion,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  asked  Christine  ;  "  Jem  is 
handsome,  honest,  and  noble  ;  and  I  would  not 
lose  his  love  to  gain  that  of  any  man  on  earth. 
He  saved  me  from  dishonour  on  board  the 
yacht,  as  you  know,  and  I  mean  to  give  him 
the  reward  which  I  know  he  will  prize  more 
than  any  other.  Tou  don't  know  how  Jem 
loves  me !  " 

"  He  can't  love  you  more  than  I  do,"  whined 
poor  Phil ;  "  he  doesn't  seem  to  pay  you  much 
attention  anyhow.  AVell,  of  course  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  Jem  you  know,  only 
he's  a  rough  sort  of  chap  to  be  your  husband, 
Chrissie." 

"  Listen,  Phil,"  said  the  girl,  "  and  you  shall 
hear  what  a  noble  fellow  my  Jem  is." 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  returned  Phil,  rather  testily, 
''  I  know." 

"  I  am  sure  you  don't,"  replied  Christine. 
'^  When  Jem  heard  that  mother  was  a  lady 
born,  and  that  all  this  property  would  come  to 
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her,  he  came  to  me  and  told  me  how  glad  he 
was  of  it  for  our  sakes,  and  how  sorry  for  his 
own  ;  he  begged  me  not  to  think  he  loved  me 
the  less  because  he  kept  aloof  from  me,  saying 
he  could  not  expect  me  to  marry  him  now  our 
circumstances  were  altered,  and  therefore  he  had 
determined  not  to  stand  in  my  way.  '  There's 
young  Mr.  Kattle/  said  he,  '  he's  a  gentleman, 
and  he's  mighty  fond  of  you,  so  I'll  just  sheer 
off  and  let  him  range  up  alongside;  may  be 
you'll  soon  be  in  tow  of  him  and  forget  me.'  I 
could  see  the  tears  in  his  honest  eyes,  and  I 
told  him  I  should  never  love  any  one  but  him, 
begging  him  not  to  estrange  himself  from  me ; 
all  to  no  purpose.  !N"ow  Phil,  you  didn't  know 
that  ?  " 

"  K'o,  indeed !  "  cried  Phil,  "  I  always  be- 
lieved he  was  a  grand  fellow,  but  had  no  idea 
he  was  so  noble  as  that.  It  licks  me  altogether; 
my  selfish  nature  cannot  understand  such  dis- 
interestedness where  such  a  prize  is  at  stake. 
You  are  right,  Chrissie  :  keep  Jem ;  I  am  a 
mean  selfish  beggar  compared  to  him." 
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"I  don't  think  there  are  many  men  hke 
Jem/'  said  Chrissie,  proudly;  "as  you  may  im- 
agine, this  proof  of  self-denial  on  his  part  has 
only  made  me  the  more  determined  to  marry 
him ;  and  when  you  are  gone,  and  he  knows 
that  I  have  declined  the  flattering  offer  you 
have  made  me,  I  shall  soon  bring  him  to  see 
how  cruel  it  would  be  of  him  to  break  off  our 
engagement." 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  Phil,  "  111  take  the 
hint  and  be  off  very  shortly." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  drive  you  away,  Phil,"  said 
the  girl ;  "  I  only  wish  you  to  understand  that 
it  would  be  useless  for  you  to  stay  here  in  the 
hope  of  changing  my  determination." 

And  so  ended  Phil's  hopes,  and  the  young 
gentleman  had  a  little  of  his  conceit  taken  out 
of  him.  However,  he  could  but  applaud  the 
girl's  constancy,  and  sincerely  wished  her  and 
Jem  every  happiness. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  PAUL,  AND  THE  STORMING  OF 
BEECHWOOD. 


And  dar'st  thou  then, 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ?  " 

S  COTT — Marmion. 


Paul  waited  religiously  until  he  reached  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  when  the  consent  of  his 
parents  being  no  longer  necessary,  he  married 
Annette  at  the  little  village  church.  The  wed- 
ding was  a  quiet  simple  affair,  but  not  the  less 
joyful  on  that  account.  Monsieur  Eaimond 
provided  the  funds  for  the  ceremony,  and  gave 
away  the  fair  young  bride 

Christine  and  Jem  Marline's  sister  were  the 
only  bridesmaids.    Phil  Rattle  was,  of  course. 
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Paul's  best  man ;  and  Madame  Lejeune,  old 
Mrs.  Marline,  Betsy  Curtis,  and  a  few  friends 
in  the  village  formed  the  rest  of  the  party.  No 
wedding  tour  was  made,  for,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  the  young  people  had  long  since  antici- 
pated the  honey-moon. 

Betsy  Curtis  was  greatly  relieved  after  seeing 
her  old  lodgers  "churched,"  as  she  called  it, 
and  trusted  they  might  be  forgiven  the  youth- 
ful errors  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  under 
her  roof. 

Paul  had  seen  nothing  of  his  father  since  his 
visit  to  the  cottage  at  Beesands,  and  had  re- 
ceived since  then  but  scanty  tidings  of  his 
family,  and  that  at  long  intervals.  He  thought 
the  time  had  now  arrived  for  introducing  his 
wife  at  Beechwood,  so  they  determined  on 
putting  up  at  an  hotel  at  Westhampton,  and 
making  an  expedition  to  Beechwood  from  there, 
taking  Monsieur  Eaimond  and  Madame  Le- 
jeune with  them.  Beechwood  being  quite  a 
country  place,  the  Tyrrells  received  very  few 
visits  except  from  the  gentry  in  the  immediate 
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vicinity,  and  as  all  the  neighbours'  equipages 
and  liveries  were  quite  familiar  to  those  living 
at  the  Hall,  the  domestics  were  not  a  little 
surprised  one  afternoon  to  see  an  open  carriage 
and  pair  coming  up  the  drive.  The  footman 
who  opened  the  door  was  a  new  servant,  and 
therefore  did  not  know  Paul. 

"  Are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyrrell  at  home  ?  "  en- 
quired Paul. 

"Mr.  Tyrrell  is  'ome,  sir,"  answered  the 
man.     "  What  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  " 

Monsieur  Eaimond's  card  was  handed  to  the 
servant,  who  stared  and  waited  as  if  expecting 
further  pasteboard. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Paul ;  "  take  that  to 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  say  the  gentleman  wishes  to 
see  him  on  important  business." 

They  were  shown  into  the  drawing-room  so 
familiar  to  Paul,  and  sat  for  some  minutes  in 
that  uncomfortable  suspense  which  visitors  feel, 
especially  when  their  visit  is  unpleasant  to  the 
master  of  the  house.  All  felt  slightly  nervous, 
and  doubtless  each  one  was  preparing  for  the 
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coming  storm ;  a  painful  silence  was  observed, 
and  the  big  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  seemed 
to  tick  like  a  death-watch. 

Presently  a  foot- fall  was  heard  on  the  stairs, 
and  Paul  moved  into  a  chair  opposite  the  door, 
so  as  to  confront  his  father  face-to-face  on  his 
entry. 

The  door  opened  slowly,  and  the  unbidden 
guests  politely  rose.  Mr.  Tyrrell  stared,  evi- 
dently quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  extra- 
ordinary invasion  of  his  domain.  He  seemed 
to  think  that,  by  a  coincidence,  two  or  three 
batches  of  visitors  had  called  at  once,  for,  ad- 
vancing towards  Eaimond,  he  said,  "  I  under- 
stand you  wish  to  see  me  on  business  ?  " 

He  pretended  not  to  see  Paul  and  Annette, 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  M.  Eaimond,  with  a  bow, 
*^  on  business  which  affects  more  or  less  all  the 
present  company." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  seemed  astonished  and  looked  at 
his  other  visitors;  then  addressing  himself  to 
Paul,  he  exclaimed  in  an  angry  though  dignified 
tone,  '^  By  what  right  do  you  enter  this  house, 
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sir,  after  my  informing  you  that  you  are  no 
longer  my  son  ?  And  how  dare  you  bring  this 
person  (pointing  to  Annette),  who  is,  I  beHeve, 
the  unfortunate  creature  I  saw  once  at  Beesands, 
across  this  threshold  ?  " 

*^To  the  first  question;"  replied  Paul,  calmly, 
"  this  good  gentleman  here  will  give^you,  I've 
no  doubt,  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  when  you 
learn  that  this  lady  is  my  wife,  you  will  under- 
stand that  I  bring  her  by  the  same  right  by 
which  I  claim  to  enter  these  premises." 

^'  And  which  right  I  deny ! "  cried  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

^'  Possibly  without  any  position  for  doing  so," 
returned  his  son,  "  but  we  have  here  a  lawyer, 
my  friend,  who  will  soon  explain  matters,  and 
prove  me  less  impertinent  than  you  think  me." 

''  All  this  is  Greek  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
and  turning  towards  Madame  Lejeune,  he  said, 
"  And  who  may  this  good  lady  be  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Eaimond  will  explain  all,"  said 
Paul  quietly.  "  Perhaps  the  better  plan  will 
be  for  him  to  state  the  case,  and  when  he  has 
done  so  you  will  doubtless  consider  this  intru- 
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sion  less  unwarrantable  than  it  seems  to  you  at 
present." 

The  old  lawyer  then  gave  a  simple  history  of 
the  facts,  of  which  the  reader  is  already  in 
possession. 

"  I  have  been  given  to  understand/'  began 
M.  Eaimond,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
"  that  you  inherited  this  property  from  your 
brother  Mr.  John  Tyrrell,  who  died  some  ten 
or  eleven  years  ago."    Mr.  Tyrrell  bowed  assent. 

"  With  this  brother,"  continued  the  lawyer, 
*^  I  was  well  acquainted,  indeed  he  was  one  of 
my  first  clients,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  of  some  little  service  to  him  at  the  time  of  the 
loss  of  his  wife " 

"  As  I  expected!"  interrupted  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
*^  mine  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  name,  and 
yours  is  clearly  a  case  of  mistaken  identity. 
My  brother  was  never  married!" 

"  Never,  to  your  knowledge,"  resumed  M. 
Raimond,  "  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  married 
and  left  issue " 

"What  trumped-up  story  is  this?"  cried  Mr. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Tyrrell.  "Paul!  is  it  possible  that  you  have 
lent  yourself  to  this  conspiracy?" 

The  young  man  did  not  deign  to  reply. 

"  Be  kind  enough  sir,"  said  M.  Eaimond 
quietly,  "  to  reserve  your  strictures  until  I  shall 
have  finished  my  story.  As  for  my  having 
known  any  one  of  the  name  of  John  Tyrrell  and 
mistaking  him  for  your  brother,  I  may  state 
that  I  never  knew  your  brother  by  the  name  of 
Tyrrell,  but  by  that  of  Brandreth.  Some  forty 
vears  aoo  he  resided  in  Paris  with  his  newly- 
married  wife.  The  lady  died  about  a  year  after 
their  marriage  in  her  confinement,  but  the  child 
lived.  This  lady  (pointing  to  Madame  Lejeune) 
is  your  niece,  the  daughter  of  your  elder  brother, 
and  this  (pointing  to  Annette),  is  her  daughter 
and  your  son's  wife.  T  ou  may  well  seem  sur- 
prised, Mr.  Tyrrell,  to  find  yourself  a  great- 
uncle  before  you  were  even  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  your  niece." 

"  This  is  really  too  absurd,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  with  a  sarcastic  laugh.  "  Have  you  no 
nephews  or  other  relations  for  me  besides  these? " 
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"  But  one  other,"  returned  the  lawyer  with 
undiminished  good  temper,  "  a  grand-niece — a 
younger  sister  of  your  son's  wife." 

"  He  is  no  son  of  mine ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Tyrrell  excitedly,  *^  I  told  him  so  when  last  we 
met ! " 

"  jS'ay, gently ! "  resumed  M.  Eaimond,  "after 
you  have  heard  all  our  story " 

"  And  the  proofs  of  its  correctness,"  put  in 
Mr.  Tyrrell. 

"  And  the  proofs  of  its  correctness,"  added 
the  old  man,  *^  you  may  find  it  as  desirable  to 
own  your  son  Paul  as  to  discard  your  son 
Kichard,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  has  played  the 
part  of  a  villain  in  this  matter.  To  continue 
my  story,  my  friend  John  Brandreth  was  your 
brother  John  Tyrrell " 

"  Which  I  deny !  "  cried  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

"  Which  you  deny,"  assented  M.  llaimond. 
"  Well  John  Brandreth  then,  after  his  wife's 
death  left  Paris,  entrusting  his  child  to  the  care 
of  some  people  called  Lejeune.  The  doctor 
who  attended  Mrs.  Tyrrell,   an  old  friend  of 
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mine,  and  myself,  were  authorized  by  Mr.  John 
Brandreth  to  look  after  his  little  daughter,  who 
took  the  name  of  the  good  people  with  whom 
she  lived,  passing  with  the  world  as  their  own 
child.  For  many  years  things  continued  thus, 
and  we  saw  the  child's  father  but  two  or  three 
times  during  the  whole  of  the  time  she  remained 
with  the  Lejeunes.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  the 
girl  Marie  Brandreth  or  Tyrrell,  was  married  to 
Pierre,  the  son  of  her  foster-mother,  with  the 
full  sanction  of  her  father,  who,  with  myself  and 
Dr.  Feuillet,  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 
That  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  saw  John 
Brandreth,  and  he  then  informed  me  that  he 
had  assumed  that  name,  that  he  was  heir  to 

landed  property  in  D sliire,  that  his  father 

was  dangerously  ill,  his  death  being  almost  daily 
expected.  The  father,  however,  lingered  for 
two  years,  and  then  John  Tyrrell  succeeded  to 
Beechwood.  For  some  years  after  this  I  re- 
ceived periodical  communications  from  liim  up 
to  the  time  of  liis  death,  of  which  until  a  month 
or  two  since  I  had  no  idea,  as  I  still  continued 
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to  receive  letters  at  the  usual  times  purporting 
to  come  from  him.  I  have  since  discovered 
that  your  brother  died  ten  or  eleven  years  ago, 
and  that  the  letters  which  purported  to  be 
written  for  him  were  the  production  of  a  rascally 
valet  who  had  been  his  confidential  servant, 
and  who  was  aided  and  abetted  by  your  son 
Richard." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  stood  aghast  at  the  monstrosity 
of  the  charge  brought  against  his  son. 

"  Pierre  Lejeune  and  your  niece  Marie  Hved 
after  marriage  at  Sainte-Croix,  a  small  village 
on  the  coast  of  !N^ormandy,  where  the  husband 
earned  his  living  as  a  fisherman,  and  there  your 
two  grand-nieces  were  born. 

When  the  elder  of  the  girls  was  eighteen 
years  old  Madame  Lejeune  was  left  a  widow, 
and  shortly  after  her  husband's  death  an  event 
of  a  painful  nature  called  her  to  the  county  of 
Cornwall  in  England,  and  she  took  up  her 
residence  at  Penruthan,  and  is  living  there  still. 
Finding  it  necessary  that  her  daughters  should 
work  for  their  living,  this  young  lady  (indicat- 
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ing  Annette)  was  sent  to  Westliampton  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  pupils,  for  she,  owing  to 
the  kindness  of  a  lady  neighbour,  had  received 
a  first-rate  education  at  Sainte-Croix.  At 
Westhampton  she  met  your  son  Paul,  and  it 
appears  the  young  people,  in  utter  ignorance  of 
their  relationship,  fell  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  were  married  on  Paul's  attaining  his  twenty- 
first  birth-day,  about  a  fortnight  since.  It  now 
only  remains  for  me  to  show  you  the  proofs  of 
what  I  have  asserted,  and  I  feel  assured  that 
when  you  have  seen  them  you  will  at  once 
admit  your  niece's  claim  to  the  property  as 
devisee  under  your  brother's  will." 

"  My  brother  left  no  will,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
so  if  this  lady  thinks  she  has  any  claim  it  can 
only  be  as  heiress-at-law." 

"  The  latter  position  would  be  quite  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,"  returned  M.  Raimond,  "  so 
clearly  can  we  prove  that  this  lady  is  the 
daughter  of  John  Tyrrell,  but  we  are  not  speak- 
ing at  random  as  to  the  will,  for  I  have  it 
amongst    other  documents  in  this  little  bag. 
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N^ow,  if  you  please  we  will  go  through  these 
papers  seriatim  in  a  business-like  manner,"  and 
adjusting  his  glasses,  M.  Eaimond  drew  a  chair 
to  the  table,  on  which  he  deposited  the  little 
black  bag  and  produced  for  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  Tyrrell  the  various  documents  which  had 
been  previously  carefully  sorted  and  numbered. 
The  letters  addressed,  some  to  Jno.  Brandreth, 
Esq.,  others  to  Jno.  Tyrrell,  Esq.,  placed  the 
identity  of  these  two  personages  beyond  dispute, 
whilst  the  marriage  certificate  of  Jno.  Tyrrell 
and  Lucy  Geyton,  and  the  baptismal  certificate 
of  their  daughter  Marie  were  equally  conclusive 
in  the  widow's  favour.  Mr.  Tyrrell  himself  ad- 
mitted that  if  the  signature  of  the  will  were  not 
in  his  brother's  handwriting  it  was  a  clever  for- 
gery. He  was  a  strictly  honourable  man,  and 
a  man  of  good  judgment  and  quick  perception. 
He  frankly  admitted  that  as  far  as  he  could 
see  himself,  his  niece's  title  to  the  property  was. 
indisputable,  and  advancing  towards  Madame 
Lejeune  shook  hands  with  her,  and  congratulated 
her  on  succeeding  to  the  estates,  out  of  which 
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he  had  unintentionally  kept  her  so  many  years. 
"  Provided  no  flaw  is  discovered  in  this  chain 
of  evidence,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrell,  "  Madame 
Lejeune  can,  I  presume,  at  once  deprive  me  of 
possession,  and  I  am  completely  at  her  mercy  ?" 

"  Clearly,"  said  M.  Eaimond,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  your  niece  will  do  nothing  harshly  or 
precipitately." 

"  I  am  a  proud  man,"  continued  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
'*  and  do  not  care  to  be  under  an  obligation  to 
any  one,  but  I  expect  justice  to  be  done  me  as 
I  would  do  it  to  others.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  restore  Beechwood  and  its  belongings  to  their 
rightful  owner  in  the  state  I  found  them,  this, 
you  will  admit,  is  reasonable  enough.  On  suc- 
ceeding my  brother  I  found  there  were  still  a 
good  many  heavy  charges  on  the  estate,  though 
not  nearly  so  many  as  there  were  at  the  death 
of  my  father.  By  economy,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  without  vanity,  good  management,  I  have 
not  only  paid  off  several  of  the  mortgages  on 
the  property,  but  have  laid  out  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  permanent  improvements ;  I 
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have  a  wife  and  daughter,  to  whom  this  most 
unexpected  reverse  in  our  circumstances  will  be 
a  very  heavy  blow,  and  I  have  therefore  no 
hesitation  or  compunction  in  asking  that  the 
money  I  have  expended  in  paying  off  mortgages 
and  improving  the  estate  may  be  reimbursed  to 
me  with  a  fair  rate  of  interest  from  the  time  of 
the  outlay." 

M.  Raimond,  on  behalf  of  Madame  Lejeune, 
could  not  but  admit  the  justice  of  this  demand. 

During  the  interview  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  pur- 
posely avoided  speaking  to  either  his  son  or 
Annette. 

Just  as  her  husband  had  finished  speaking 
Mrs.  Tyrrell,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  walk 
entered  the  room,  and  the  first  person  that 
caught  her  eye  was  Paul,  her  darling  boy. 

Their  eyes  met;  Mrs.  Tyrrell  remembered 
the  strict  injunction  of  her  husband  that  Paul's 
name  was  not  to  be  mentioned,  but  motherly 
love  was  stronger  than  marital  obedience,  and 
Paul,  acting  on  a  strong  impulse,  rushed  towards 
her,  and  mother  and  son  were  locked  in  one 
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another  s  arms  before  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  time  to 
interpose. 

"Mrs.  Tyrrell/'  exclaimed  her  husband,  se- 
verely, "  I  have  frequently  told  you  that  I  no 
longer  regard  that  misguided  boy  as  my  son. 
I  therefore  am  surprised  that  you  should  have 
so  far  forgotten  yourself  as  to  recognise  him. 
Oblige  me  by  retiring  to  your  room,  where  I 
will  join  you  as  soon  as  I  have  completed  my 
business  with  this  gentleman." 

"  My  son  !  My  darling  son  ! "  sobbed  Mrs. 
Tyrrell,  "  Oh,  why  have  you  treated  me  like 
this  ?  Ycu  have  almost  broken  my  heart.  For 
you  I  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  your 
father,  for  you " 

Here  Mr.  Tyrrell  took  his  wife  gently  but 
firmly  by  the  arm,  and  endeavoured  to  lead 
her  from  the  room.  This  was  too  much  for 
Paul's  feelings. 

"  Hold,  sir  !  "  cried  he,  "  my  mother  has  as 
much  right  to  recognise  her  son  as  you  to  dis- 
card him.  Don't  compel  me  to  remind  you 
that  you  are  no  longer  master  of  this  house !" 
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^^  Come,  come  ! "  said  M.  Ealmond  In  a  con- 
ciliatory tone,  '^  let  us  have  no  impleasantness. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  when  Mr.  Tyrrell  knows 
his  grand-niece  better  he  will  entertain  very 
different  feelinors  towards  his  son." 

o 

Mr.  Tyrrell  felt  the  truth  of  Paul's  remark, 
and  his  wife  left  the  room  followed  by  their 
son.  Mrs.  Tyrrell  sought  her  room,  where 
Paul  begged  her  forgiveness  for  the  pain  he 
had  occasioned  her,  assured  her  of  his  love,  and 
entreated  her  to  believe  that  Annette  was  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  her  love  and  esteem. 
He  then  informed  her  as  briefly  as  possible,  of 
the  relationship  of  the  persons  she  had  seen  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  object  of  their  visit. 
Mrs.  Tyrrell  was  thunderstruck.  Great  was  her 
joy,  however,  at  learning  that  Paul  had  made 
Annette  his  lawful  wife. 

Paul  assured  his  mother  that  he  would  do 
his  utmost,  through  M.  Ealmond,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  his  father,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  bringing  Annette  to  see 
her  on  the  first  possible  opportunity. 
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The  mother  and  son  took  an  affectionate 
farewell  of  one  another,  and  Paul  hurried  back 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  he  found  the  rest 
of  the  party  on  the  point  of  departure.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  Mr.  Walter  Tyrrell  and  M. 
Eaimond,  acting  on  behalf  of  Madame  Lejeune, 
were  to  meet  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
to  arrange  the  terms  on  which  possession  of 
Beechwood  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  widow. 
Meanwhile  Madame  Lejeune,  with  Paul,  An- 
nette, and  Eaimond,  took  lodgings  at  West- 
hampton,  where  the  latter  had  frequent  inter- 
views with  Mr.  Tyrrell's  man  of  business.  It 
was  Madame  Lejeune's  wish  that  Mr.  Tyrrell 
should  be  treated  most  liberally,  and  there  was 
not,  therefore,  so  much  difficulty  in  coming  to 
terms  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Mrs.  Tyrrell  had,  in  spite  of  her  husband's 
wishes,  called  on  Madame  Lejeune  at  West- 
hampton,  and  was  ^^  agreeably  disappointed," 
as  they  say,  in  Annette.  She  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  girl  of  Annette's  refinement  and 
education  could  have  been  induced  to  live  as 
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her  son's  wife  before  marriage,  and  many  lec- 
tures she  read  her  on  her  wickedness,  until 
finding  how  innocent  the  girl  was,  and  feeling 
convinced  she  would,  in  spite  of  her  former 
weakness,  make  Paul  an  excellent  w^ife,  she 
gradually  forgot  her  daughter-in-law's  past 
offence.  Towards  Paul  she  was  at  first  equally 
severe,  and  blamed  him  excessively. 

On  hearing  from  his  wife  such  glowing  ac- 
counts of  Annette,  Mr.  Tyrrell's  anger  towards 
his  son  began  to  diminish,  and  after  some  time 
(fearing  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  spleen  at 
being  deprived  of  the  property)  yielded  to  his 
wife's  prayers,  and  was  reconciled  to  his  son 
and  daughter-in-law. 

M.  Raimond  had  been  hard  at  work;  for, 
having  settled  the  transfer  of  Beechwood,  ad- 
justed the  accounts,  and  proved  the  will,  he 
succeeded  in  finding  the  representatives  of  the 
Geyton  family,  for  it  had  been  the  particular 
wish  of  Madame  Lejeune  to  discover  her  rela- 
tives, who  had  probably  heard  no  more  than 
the    death   of  Mrs.   John    Tyrrell,   and   were 
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perhaps  ignorant  wlietber  her  child  hved    or 
died. 

A  sister  of  Lucy  Gey  ton's  was  still  alive,  and 
kept  the  identical  hotel  in  Guernsey  from  which, 
when  she  herself  was  quite  a  girl,  her  sister  had 
eloped.  She  perfectly  remembered  how  she 
missed  her  sister,  and  how  shocked  she  was  to 
hear  of  her  death  so  soon  after  going  away  with 
Mr.  Tyrrell.  This  was  Marie,  the  younger 
sister  of  Lucy,  after  whom  she  had  requested 
that  her  own  infant  might  be  called.  !N'aturally, 
therefore,  Madame  Lejeune,  who  never  saw  her 
mother,  was  most  anxious  to  know  her  aunt, 
and  a  trip  to  Guernsey  was  accordingly  ar- 
ranged. Paul,  Annette,  and  her  mother  were 
to  go,  whilst  M.  Raimond  was  to  be  left  at 
AVesthampton  to  complete  the  business  of  which 
he  pretended  to  have  still  a  quantity  on  hand; 
but  we  believe  the  real  reason  was  that  he  was 
such  a  bad  sailor.  Madame  Lejeune  found  her 
aunt  and  her  husband  a  respectable  well-to-do 
couple.  Their  children  were  all  long  since 
grown  up   and   provided  for,    and   they   now 
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thought  of  disposing  of  the  business  and  re- 
tiring on  their  savings.  Madame  Finot  (for 
such  was  the  name  of  Madame  Lejeune's  aunt) 
was  dehghted  to  find  that  the  child  of  her 
sister  Lucy  had  Hved,  and  was  of  course  de- 
lighted beyond  measure  to  hear  that  her  niece 
had  inherited  such  an  estate  as  Beechwood. 
With  Paul  and  Annette  she  was  equally 
charmed,  and,  after  spending  a  delightful  fort- 
night in  Guernsey,  the  two  returned  to  West- 
hampton,  having  first  made  a  bargain  that  the 
Finots  should  come  and  stay  a  month  with 
them  at  Beechwood  the  following  summer,  by 
which  time  they  hoped  to  have  disposed  of  the 
hotel.  Mr.  Walter  Tyrrell  and  his  wife  had  by 
this  time  taken  a  house  at  Westhampton,  and 
Beechwood  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  its 
new  mistress,  the  furniture  having  been  bought 
as  it  stood.  M.  Eaimond  had  managed  every- 
thing capitally,  and  the  widow,  with  her  two 
daughters,  Paul,  and  Raimond,  were  soon  com- 
fortably established  in  the  old  house. 


CHAPTER  X. 


JEM  MEETS  WITH  TWO  OLD  SHIPMATES. 

"  For  most  men  (till  by  losing  rendered  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  by  a  wager." 

Byrox — Bej>po, 

Paul  and  Annette  enjoyed  themselves  tho« 
roiiglily  at  Beechwood,  driving,  walking,  riding, 
and  yachting.  Truth  to  tell,  Annette  was 
much  more  at  home  on  board  a  yacht  than  on 
a  horse's  back,  for  she  had,  until  coming  to 
Beechwood,  never  ridden  in  her  life.  But  Paul 
got  her  a  quiet  horse,  and  having  an  iron 
nerve,  she  soon  learnt  to  ride  fairly  well,  and 
began  to  take  an  immense  interest  in  horses. 
There  were  some  races  to  come  off  at  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  D shire,  and  Paul  had  pro- 
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mlsed  to  take  Annette,  wlio  was  very  desirous 
of  seeing  the  beautiful  horses  of  which  she  had 
heard  so  much. 

Accordingly  the  morning  of  the  races  found 
them  driving  to  the  course  in  an  open  carriage- 
and-pair,  with  a  great  hamper  of  good  things 
for  lunch,  M.  Eaimond  and  Madame  Lejeune 
did  not  care  to  go,  but  the  two  vacant  seats 
were  occupied  by  Christine  and  Jem — who  had 
just  come  up  from  Cornwall  for  a  few  days  to 
see  Beechwood  and  his  fiancee.  The  weather 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  drive  was 
most  enjoyable  until  they  approached  the  town, 
when  they  fell  in  with  numerous  conveyances 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  four-in-hand  drag  to  the 
coster's  donkey-cart,  all  apparently  trying  to 
throw  up  as  much  dust  as  possible.  To  all  but 
Paul  the  sight  was  entirely  novel,  and  Jem  and 
the  girls  were  immensely  surprised  and  amused 
at  the  different  characters  they  saw  on  the 
road.  Once  fairly  on  the  course,  the  horses 
taken  out,  and  the  carriage  drawn  up  close  to 
the  ropes,  they  were  quite  bewildered  with  the 
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different  noises  which  assailed  their  ears.  There 
were  nigger  minstrels,  with  their  blackened 
faces,  frizzly  wigs,  and  long-tailed  chintz  coats, 
tumblers,  peep-shows,  rouge-et-noir  tables,  box- 
ing booths,  roundabouts.  Aunt  Sally,  mario- 
nettes, nut  stalls,  shooting  galleries,  and  what 
not.  Jem  Marline  declared  that  F h  re- 
gatta "  was  a  fool  to  it." 

Then  there  was  a  bell  heard  and  preparations 
were  made  to  clear  the  course. 

Two  or  three  men  in  scarlet  coats  and  black 
caps  rode  frantically  about,  flourishing  the  long 
lashes  of  their  hunting-crops,  and  trying  to 
make  their  horses  step  on  the  toes  of  such  of 
the  crowd  as  would  not  keep  back ;  whilst 
policemen  following  up  the  advantage  of  the 
mounted  men,  succeeded  by  dint  of  persuasion 
and  force  in  getting  the  crowd  outside  the 
ropes.  Meanwhile  the  noise  and  excitement 
increased,  and  as  the  time  fixed  for  the  first 
race  drew  near,  men  of  the  "  ring  "  began  to 
shout  as  if  their  very  lives  depended  on  making 
themselves  heard.  At  Epsom  and  other  courses 
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where  immense  numbers  of  people  are  shouting 
in  the  ring,  the  individual  cries  are  quite  lost  in 
one  deafening  din,  but  here  you  could  catch 
the  words  occasionally,  the  book-making  ele- 
ment though  well  represented,  being  not  nearly 
so  numerous. 

'^  Two  to  one — bar  one  !  Two  to  one — bar 
one !  "  "  Gipsy,  I'll  lay  against !  '^  "  Two  to 
one  against  Gipsy ! "  "  Five  to  one  against 
the  Prophet!"  "  The  field— the  field  ! "  "111 
back  the  field !  "  "  The  field  for  ten— the  field 
for  ten  !  "  "  Any  price  some  of  these  out- 
siders !  "    "  The  fav'rite  don't  win  for  a  pony ! " 

Such  were  the  offers  that  the  ring- men 
shouted  with  all  their  might,  each  doing  his 
utmost  to  drown  his  neighbour's  voice.  Some 
had  huge  scarlet  umbrellas  with  a  name  and 
address  painted  on  them ;  others  red  hats ; 
some  stood  on  stools,  some  on  cash-boxes,  and 
nearly  all  had  in  their  hands  a  black  leather 
bag. 

'^Any  price  some  of  these  runners!"  shouted 
a  man  at  the  edge  of  the  ring  not  far  from 
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Paul's  carriage.  "  Will  you  back  one,  sir  ?  " 
addressing  himself  to  a  well-dressed  delicate- 
looking  young  man  who  was  passing. 

**  What  price  can  you  lay  against  the  favour- 
ite ?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Take  your  five  to  four,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Not  good  enough,"  returned  the  other ;  "  I 
can  get  as  much  even  money  as  I  like. 

"  Well,  here !  we'll  lay  you  even  money ; 
what  is  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  Five  to  four,"  stood  out  the  young  man. 

"  Very  well,  sir  ;  s'pose  we  must  oblige  you ; 
what  shall  it  be  in  ?  " 

"Ponies,"  said  the  young  man. 

The  book-maker  looked  towards  his  satellite 
with  the  pencil,  saying,  "  Book  it,  Sam." 

"  What  name,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  clerk. 

"Hopkins,"  returned  the  backer,  who  was 
thereupon  presented  with  a  ticket  bearing  the 
name  of  a  well-known  firm  of  ring-men,  which 
he  put  in  his  pocket  and  sauntered  into  the 
saddling  enclosure. 

After  a  short  interval  the  horses  walked  out 
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of  the  paddock  in  Indian  file,  and  took  their 
preliminary  canters  before  walking  down  to  the 
starting-post. 

Very  amusing  are  the  criticisms  to  which 
competing  horses  are  subjected  before  running. 
Every  spectator  has  an  opinion,  but,  as  a  rule, 
those  who  know  the  most  talk  the  least.  The 
ladies  wager  gloves  on  a  horse  because  "he's 
such  a  pretty  creature/'  or  because  "he  belongs 
to  Mr.  So-and-So/'  or  because  they  "  like  his 
colour,"  or  because  "his  tail  is  so  long,"  or  be- 
cause Mr.  Muff  is  going  to  ride  him ;  "  and  for 
many  such  like  reasons,  if  reasons  they  can  be 
called.  The  respective  ages  and  weights  of  the 
competing  animals  are  quite  immaterial  to  the 
fair  sex,  the  majority  of  whom  look  upon  a 
horse  as  a  machine,  who,  provided  he  has  four 
legs,  is  incapable  of  distress  or  fatigue.  The 
idea  of  a  few  pounds  more  weight  making  any 
difference  !  They  laugh  at  such  a  thing.  What 
business  has  a  horse  to  get  tired  ?  He's  a  horse, 
and  he  must  go  !  Even  the  most  sensitive 
tender-hearted   women    have    apparently    no 
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mercy,  no  consideration  for  the  poor  beasts 
whom   they   ride  or   drive.      What   a   heart- 
rending sight  it  is  to  a  real  lover  of  horses  to 
see  a  lady  of  twelve  or  thirteen  stone  pounding 
up  a  hill  (perhaps  through  deep  plough),  sit- 
ting well  back  in  a  two  or  three  and  twenty 
pound  saddle,   with   slack   girths  galling   the 
back  of  some   valuable  hunter !     How  often 
have  we  ejaculated  in  such  cases,  "  Thank  God 
that  is  not  our  horse!    Lend  a  horse  to  a  lady? 
Extremely  sorry  we   can't  oblige  her,  but  we 
have  no  horse  that  will  carry  a  lady  !  "     And, 
entre  nous,  reader,  w^e  will  take  good  care  that 
we  never  have.     "  Has  carried  a  lady,"  so  far 
from  being  a  recommendation  is  a  fault  in  our 
eyes.     Now  and  then  we  find  a  brilliant  ex- 
ception in  the  shape  of  an  excellent  horsewoman 
— good  hands,  good  seat,  good  nerve,  and  good 
temper.     Be  not  angry,  lady  reader !    You  are 
of  course  one  of  the  brilliant  exceptions;  and  if 
we  kept  a  horse  that  a  lady  could  ride,  we 
w^ould  certainly  give  you  a  mount. 

After  the  usual  false  alarms  of  "They're  off!" 
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"  ^0  they  a'in't !  "  "  Yes  they  are  !  "  and  such 
Hke  exclamations,  a  bell  announced  that 'the 
horses  had  actually  started,  and  after  an  inter- 
val of  a  minute  or  so,  a  second  bell  made  the 
public  aware  that  they  had  rounded  the  bend 
in  the  course  and  were  entering  the  "  straight 
run  in."  Two  horses  were  leading  the  field ; 
the  race  clearly  lay  between  these  two  only. 
They  seemed  locked  together,  as  they  came 
thundering  up  the  course,  almost  neck-and 
neck  and  stride  for  stride.  The  favourite  and 
a  rank  outsider  had  the  finish  all  to  themselves. 
To  the  general  public  it  really  appeared  a  mag- 
nificent race,  but  for  the  "  knowing  ones  "  all 
interest  in  the  race  was  over. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  shouted  in  their  usual 
excited  manner.  "  The  fav 'rite  wins  !  "  *^  The 
Eobber  wins  !  "  "  Julia  wins  !  "  "  The  Eobber 
walks  in!"  "Julia!"  "Julia  in  a  canter!"  But 
there  was  only  one  "  in  it "  to  the  practised 
eye.  It  was  "  all  out "  of  "  The  Robber  " — 
every  ounce ;  and  though  his  jockey  had  not 
once  raised  his  whip  any  turfite  could  sec  tbat 
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he  was  hard  on  his  horse,  and  was  "  driving  " 
him  all  he  could,  whilst  the  lad  on  the  mare 
had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  prevent  the 
favourite  from  shooting  ahead  and  winning  too 
easily,  as  she  was  "pulHng  double."  When 
within  three  or  four  lengths  of  the  winning- 
post,  he  let  his  mare  get  her  head  in  front, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  hopeless  struggles  of 
the  poor  beast  at  his  side  as  he  passed  the  post 
— a  winner  by  half  a  length. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  carriage  was 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  winning- 
post,  close  to  the  ring-men,  and  having  heard 
Mr.  Hopkins  back  the  favourite,  Paul  was 
curious  to  observe  the  book-maker's  face  of 
anxiety  as  the  colours  of  the  favourite  showed 
so  prominently  in  the  van.  As  the  leading 
horses  passed  Paul  looked  at  the  man.  The 
book-maker  just  glanced  at  the  horses,  and 
looked   significantly  from   them  to   his  clerk. 

"We're  done,  by  G ,  Sam!"     "She  ain't 

won  yet,"  returned  the  other  in  a  tone  that 
was  intended  to  be  encouraging.     The  horses 
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had  passed  them  close  together,  the  outsider 
having  just  his  head  in  front.  "]!!^ot  won  yet !" 
returned  the  layer,  "she  won  all  the  way;  she'd 
got  a  stone  in  hand !  We'd  better  mizzle,  Sam, 
'afore  the  bloke  looks  us  up/'  "  Perhaps  he 
will  let  it  stand  over  till  the  end  of  the  day," 
suggested  Sam. 

"  !N^ot  he ! "  replied  the  layer,  "  he  don't 
look  one  of  that  sort.  The  sooner  we  make 
ourselves  scarce  the  better."  Paul,  who  was 
boiling  with  indignation,  gathered  from  the  con- 
versation that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  these 
worthies  to  meet  the  coming  demand  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  disgusted  with  the  dishonesty  of 
the  fellow,  whispered  to  Jem  that  the  two  men 
were  cheats,  and  instructed  him  to  seize  the 
bookmaker  whilst  he  tackled  his  clerk.  Jem 
was  delighted  at  the  task  assigned  to  him,  and 
jumping  from  the  carriage  caught  the  welsher 
by  the  collar,  just  as  he  was  stooping  to  take  up 
the  box  on  which  he  was  standing.  The  man  s 
back  was  turned  towards  Jem,  who  with  loud 
cries  of  ^^  Avast!  Avast  there!!  "  advised  him  to 
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^^  strike  "  at  once  or  It  would  be  the  worse  for 
him.  The  fellow  feeling  himself  thus  roughly 
assaulted,  turned  round  to  ascertain  by  whom 
he  had  been  collared.  No  sooner  had  Jem  seen 
the  features  of  his  captive  than  he  burst  into  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  First  holding  the 
prisoner  at  arms-length,  and  then  drawing  him 
closer  to  him,  as  one  would  handle  a  photo- 
graph to  place  it  in  a  favourable  light,  each  ♦ 
movement  being  accompanied  with  a  fresh  fit 
of  laughing. 

"  Shiver  my  timbers ! "  cried  Jem,  "  if  I  ain't 
run  foul  of  an  old  shipmate;  why,  how  are  you 
Cap'en?" 

"  Why,  you  seem  to  know  the  fellow,  Jem?  " 
said  Paul. 

"  Know  him !  I  should  think  I  did !  and  so 
does  Chrissie,  I'll  warrant ! " 

It  was  indeed  the  unfortunate  scoundrel 
Leach,  who  found  himself  in  this  uncomfortable 
position.  Meanwhile  a  great  crowd  of  people 
had  gathered  to  the  spot,  amongst  others  Mr. 
Hopkins  to  claim  his  money.     "  What's  the 
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row  ?  "  shouted  several  voices.  "  Welshers  ! " 
replied  others.  "  Let  them  have  it !  "  cried  one, 
brandishinor  his  stick.  "  Duck  them !  "  cried 
another.  This  second  suggestion  was  acted  on. 
The  captives  were  torn  from  the  grasp  of  Paul 
and  Jem,  a  halter  was  thrown  round  the  body 
of  each,  and  they  were  dragged  by  the  exasper- 
ated crowd  to  the  banks  of  the  Sludge,  a  muddy, 
turbid  stream,  which  ran  at  the  edge  of  the 
course.  Into  this  water  they  were  alternately 
forced  and  pulled  out,  and  the  people  handled 
them  so  roughly  that  they  would  probably  have 
been  killed,  had  not  a  body  of  police  come  up 
and  rescued  them  from  the  mob.  The  ducking 
having  taken  place  within  sight  of  the  carriage 
was  immensely  enjoyed  by  Christine,  who  had 
recognised  Captain  Leach  as  soon  as  Jem.  After 
one  or  two  immersions,  however,  the  girls  grew 
apprehensive  that  the  men  would  be  drowned, 
and  were  relieved  to  find  the  police  had  come 
to  the  rescue.  The  captain  was  evidently  known 
to  one  of  the  force,  wlio  told  Paul  that  Leach 
had  only  taken   to  betting  in  the  ring  since 
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the  deatli  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Witney, 
who  had  died  a  few  months  since  of  dehrium 
tremens. 

The  officer  said  it  was  lucky  that  since 
"Witney's  death  the  captain  could  not  afford  to 
get  drunk,  as  he  had  for  some  time  previous  to 
that  event  been  trying  to  drink  himself  to  death 
at  Witney's  expense. 

'No  charge  being  preferred  against  Leach  and 
his  colleague,  the  culprits  were  glad  to  sneak  off 
as  fast  as  they  could,  and  Jem  and  Paul  re- 
turned to  the  carriage  and  laughed  heartily 
at  the  adventure  over  a  glass  of  champagne. 
Jem's  only  regret  was  that  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  ducking  Witney  before  his  death. 
The  succeeding  races  were  pretty  much  like  the 
first ;  the  same  excitement,  the  same  shouting, 
with  perhaps  a  little  more  of  each  as  the  day 
advanced. 

The  novelty  of  the  scene  was  gone,  and  the 
girls  were  getting  tired  of  the  incessant  din  and 
bustle  before  the  last  race  was  run.  It  w\as 
therefore  decided  to  leave  the  course  before  the 
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final   race,  that  they  might   get  clear  of  the 
crowd. 

On  approaching  the  entrance  gate  they 
passed  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  gathered 
round  a  man  who  had  been  knocked  down  by  a 
passing  vehicle.  He  was  not  seriously  injured, 
and  was  soon  set  upon  his  legs  again,  but  he 
was  far  too  drunk  to  find  them  of  much  service 
to  him.  Upon  his  shoulders  he  bore  two  iron 
rods,  on  which  was  stretched  a  piece  of  canvass, 
and  on  one  side  was  written  "  Now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time,"  on  the  other  "  Jesus  only,"  and 
as  the  carriage  passed,  wutli  difficulty  avoiding 
running  over  the  staggering  wretch,  Jem  Mar- 
line recognised  another  of  his  ship-mates  in 
'Zekiel  Filcher,  who  finding  himself  destitute, 
had  been  glad  to  undertake  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  for  a  payment  in  advance.  Could 
the  poor  misguided  religious  enthusiasts  who 
employed  him  have  seen  their  messenger  of 
good  tidings  as  he  appeared  at  the  races,  and 
heard  the  blasphemies  provoked  by  his  placard, 
they  would  perhaps  have  regretted  their  mis- 
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placed  zeal.  "  Well/'  said  Jem,  as  they  reached 
home,  '*  I've  seen  two  old  shipmates  to-day  as 
I  never  want  to  sail  with  again!  The  next 
voyage  they  take  111  warrant  they  are  bound 
for  the  same  port !  " 


CHAPTER   XI. 


CONCLUSION. 


•*  Thus  hand-in-hand  through  life  we'll  go ; 
Its  chequered  paths  of  joy  and  woe 
With  cautious  steps  we'll  tread." 

Nat.  Cotton— 7V*e  Fireside. 


Richard  Tyrrell  finding  that  the  game  was  up, 
had  quitted  Beechwood  some  days  before,  under 
pretext  of  visiting  a  relative,  and  had,  as  may 
be  imagined,  no  intention  of  returning.  He  had 
no  doubt  escaped  to  the  Continent. 

M.  Raimond  had  adjusted  everything  with 
great  precision  and  tact,  and  the  claim  which 
Mr.  Walter  Tyrrell  had  put  forward  having 
been  found  to  be  a  fair  one,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  receive  during  his  life  an  annuity 
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by  way  of  rent- charge  on  the  estate  as  an  equi- 
valent for  his  outlay. 

M.  Raimond  having  neither  kith  nor  kin  had 
no  inducement  to  return  to  Paris,  and  having 
made  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  pro- 
fession, was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  accept 
Madame  Lejeune's  generous  offer  of  a  suite  of 
rooms  at  Beechwood,  which  were  to  be  always 
at  his  disposal,  and  took  up  his  residence  per- 
manently at  the  hall. 

Jem  is  to  be  married  to  Christine  very 
shortly. 

The  breach  between  Paul  and  his  father  ex- 
ists no  more,  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyrrell 
have  learnt  to  love  and  appreciate  their 
daughter-in-law,  convinced  that 

"  Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below." 

Phil  Rattle,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  Tyrrells  during  his  articles,  has  set  his 
affections  on  Paul's  sister  J^ellie,  but  as  [N^ellie 
is  too  young  to  be  married  for  some  years  to 
come,  we   cannot  guarantee  Phil's  constancy. 
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We  should  not  wonder,  however,  if  the  match 
were  to  come  off,  for  Phil  is  growing  wiser  and 
less  volatile. 

Betsy  Curtis  has  given  up  the  lodging-house, 
and  is  installed  as  housekeeper  at  the  Hall. 

Old  Bunt  and  Shrimp  are  not  forgotten,  but 
Paul  has  got  rid  of  the  Httle  "Wild  Duck," 
and  bought  a  sixty-ton  cutter,  of  which  Jem 
Marline  has  command,  and  Bunt  is  his  mate, 
whilst  Shrimp  has  the  berth  of  steward. 

When  Annette  is  strong  enough  it  is  pro- 
posed to  run  over  to  Sainte-Croix  in  the  yacht, 
and  visit  Madame  Lorin  and  Julie. 

Richard's  name  is  never  mentioned  at  the 
Hall,  but  it  is  believed  that  Paul  has  found  out 
his  whereabouts,  and  secretly  remits  him  a  small 
quarterly  allowance.  The  last  we  heard  of 
Filcher  was,  that  he  had  been  seen  doing  duty 
as  a  "  mute,"  but  these  mourners  have  gone  out 
of  fashion  so  much  of  late,  that  the  tenure  of 
his  office  must  have  been  but  precarious,  and 
we  doubt  not  he  has  ere  this  been  obliged  to 
seek  some  other  means  of  subsistence.     The 
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captain  is  billiard-marking  at  some  London 
rooms,  and  as  the  billet  is  not  very  remunera- 
tive, he  may  prolong  his  miserable  existence  a 
little  while  longer,  until  impure  air,  late  hours, 
and  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  claim  him  as  their 
victim. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  Paul's  marriage. 
Annette  is  the  proud  mother  of  a  charming  boy 
and  girl. 

Christine  has  one  child,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  which  are  the  happier  couple — Paul  and 
Annette,  or  Jem  and  Christine. 

After  their  visit  to  Sainte-Croix,  the  sym- 
pathy of  Paul  and  Annette  for  Madame  Lorin 
had  been  so  excited,  that  they  have  forgiven 
the  injury  inflicted  by  Henri,  and  mutually  re- 
solved never  to  intensify  the  widow^s  grief  by 
making  known  the  misconduct  of  her  son. 

Annette's  secret  is  a  secret  still,  and  will  never 
be  divulged  by  her  husband  or  herself,  and 
often  and  often  does  the  devoted  woman  offer 
her  heartfelt  thanks  to  Providence  for  giving 
her  such  an  excellent  husband  as  Paul.     The 
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young  couple  are  the  idols  of  tlie  poor,  and  are 
loved  and  respected  by  all  around  them;  whilst 
all  Paul's  relations  and  friends  have  discovered 
and  acknowledged  how  much  there  is  to  love, 
and  what  virtue  exists  in  "One  Strayed  but 
NOT  Lost." 

Reader,  farewell !  and  at  parting  let  us  crave 
for  our  heroine  the  same  indulgence  as  for  our 
story — 

Be  to  her  merits  kiud, 
And  to  her  faults,  whate'er  they  are,  be  bliud. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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